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Conference Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler 

American Management Association. Personnel Conference. C. W. McDowell, 
Division Manager, AMA, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Lafayette, Indiana. 

Purdue University. 14th Annual Conference on Training in Business, In- 
dustry & Government. Harry S. Belman, Chairman, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Purdue Univ. Lafayette, Ind. 


OCTOBER 


Ottawa, Canada. Chateau Laurier 

National Office Management Association. Area 5 Conference. A. A. Jack- 
sen, Canadian Bank Note Co. Ltd. P.O. Box 394, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canada 


Washington, D. C. Statler Hotel 

Civil Service Assembly. Annual Conference on Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration & Commemorating soth Anniversary. CSA, 1313 E. 6oth 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Palm Springs, Calif. El Mirador Hotel 

Merchants © Manufacturers Association. 14th Annual Management Con- 
ference. M&M Assn. 2nd Floor, 725 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. Sheraton-Astor Hotel 
American Management Association. Office Management. AMA, 1515 Broad- 
way, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 

California Personnel Management Association. Annual Fall Conference. 
CPMA, 2180 Milvia Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler 

Society for Advancement of Management. Measurement of Management Con- 
ference. SAM, 74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. Drake Hotel 

National Association of Suggestion Systems. Annual Convention. W. A. 
Harris, Program Chairman, International Business Machines Corp., 
Endicott, New York. 
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Edtterto Keader:- 


In Many Compantizs “‘Frince Benez- 
Fits’ have become quite an item. In the 
old days, the only benefit you got was your 
regular salary. In some companies, fringes 
have gotten out of hand and account for a 
very large proportion of total payroll costs. 
It may be interesting, however, to specu- 
late about the nature of these benefits. 

As a point of fact, the cost of a fringe 
benefit is something which would other- 
wise have gone into wages. You could look 
at it two ways: From the employer’s stand- 
point, fringe benefits are another form of 
wages. From the employee's standpoint, 
the benefits do not look like wages al- 
though they really are. 

From a social point of view, the em- 
ployer has bargained with the employee 
to apply part of the wage bill to security 
and welfare benefits that in the old days 
the employee had to provide for himself. 
They are by no means gratuities, however; 
they are as much a part of wages as the 
green stuff that comes in the weekly en- 
velope. By making organized and universal 
provision for the hazards of unemployment, 
old age, disability, and death, the em- 
ployee has been kept out of the poorhouse 
and has at the same time been able to re- 
tain his self-respect and a large measure of 
freedom of action. 

If this money had been paid out in 
wages it is a certainty that a large propor- 
tion of employees would not have planned 
well enough to provide for these forms of 
lost income. Socially speaking, this is a 
gain. In the old days we used to hear a 
great deal about the responsibility each 
person had to provide for all the eventu- 
alities of life, but in a modern industrial 
society (and with income taxes what 
they are!) the task is impossible for most 
people. Fringe benefits, then, are an or- 
ganized means of making sure that each 


employee is given protection against the 
four major hazards of life. 





How often have you heard a young man 
say he is looking for ‘‘a job with a future’? A 
newspaper psychologist points out ‘‘ Actually, 
there is no future ahead in ANY job; for the 
future always lies in the worker who holds that 
job.” 





I saip I was ‘‘SHockep”’ to find the © 
U. S. Employment Service writing job de- 
scriptions for a rich and highly respected 
corporation in one of our largest cities. 
This was a 4-line item in April. I was glad 
to have Jennings M. Lee, manager of the 
Employment Security Office in Provo, Utah, 
question me about it. My implied criticism 
was not directed toward the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, which I respect highly, 
so much as toward the corporation for get- 
ting a ‘‘free ride’’ at the taxpayers’ expense 
on a project which they should have been 
doing for themselves. 





My op Frienp, At Wonper tic, has 
just been made president of General Fi- 
nance Corporation. He went to them about 
I5 years ago as personnel director, having 
previously been for a long period personnel 
director for Household Finance Company. 
I have known Al for a long time and al- 
ways felt that he was destined for an im- 
portant success somewhere along the line. 
You can see that he hasn't disappointed me. 

One of Al's most interesting jobs in a 
long career was the development of the 
PrersoNNEL Test, now so widely used in 
industry. In a recent letter, he sent me re- 
prints of two new publications which are 
now available to PersonNEL JouRNAL read- 
ers. One is entitled, “‘Summary of Experi- 
ences with the Wonderlic Personnel Test’’ 
and is a quotation from reports and reviews 
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in various technical and other publications. 
The other is “‘A Report on the Effect of 
Age, Education and Sex on the Personnel 
Test Scores’’. Either one may be obtained 
on request by writing E. F. Wonderlic, 
P.O. Box 7, Northfield, Illinois. 
Incidentally, Al’s real nick-name is El, 
his first name being Eldon. When I first 
knew him, I heard the name used and 
thought it was Al—and Al it has become! 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 


“The Open Door is a very poor substitute for telling 
people what you are doing for them and telling them 
what they should know.”’ 

—Richard J. Noonan 





Tere Appgars TO BE Goop REasoN to 
think that the very great power of some 
unions is producing considerable unbalance 
in the economy. Unions which are strong 
enough to have preferential benefits for 
their members may enjoy a high degree of 


popularity with those members, but it is 
open to question whether the effects on the 
rest of the economy, and indeed on the 
members themselves to some degree, are 
not a serious threat to everyone. After a 
substantial wage raise, commodity prices 
mount, and then comes a general increase 
in the cost of living. This tends to partly 
offset the increased wages for those who 
enjoy them, but how about those whose 
wages are unchanged? 

The newspapers recently carried an in- 
teresting story of an agreement between the 
Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions 
and the employers. It was agreed to fix 
wage increases at a maximum of 3.7 per- 
cent for 1956, at the same time aiming for 
an overall production rise of at least 4%. 
Rudolf Meidner, economic advisor of the 
trade unions, says, ‘“We think there must 
be a balance in our national economy’’. He 
goes on to say that wage increases must be 
matched with productivity increases or in- 
flation will follow. This action is the more 
remarkable because the Swedish unions 


have acted without interference from gov- 
ernment. This looks like good labor states- 
manship. 

The average manufacturing company, ac- 
cording to an NAM release, requires 3 hours 
and 55 minutes of the 8-hour day to pay for 
materials and supplies. Meeting wages and 
salaries accounts for 2 hours 19 minutes more. 
Taxes, repair and replacement of facilities, re- 
search and promotion, consume the income from 
most of the rest of the day. Finally, there are 
19 minutes left to go into profits, and almost 
half of that is earmarked for reinvestment in the 
business. 

NoTEcCASTER Is THE MONTHLY MaGaZINE 
prepared for employees of Hardware Mu- 
tuals Insurance Companies of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. It is a handsome 16-page publi- 
cation printed in color by offset. The June 
issue has an unusual article, ‘“The Job You 
Work At’’. It tells about the work of the 
job analyst who studies and describes each 
person's job, after which the job is assigned 
to the appropriate grade. ‘Existing jobs are 
constantly being reviewed; new positions 
created; outmoded ones eliminated. The in- 
tent, of course, is to fully use acquired skills 
in getting the daily insurance work done. 
An important by-product—there are always 
rungs on the ladder to which we can climb 
and earn more money as we fulfill the re- 
quirements of each job. And, after all, 
that’s why we're here, isn’t it?’’ Another 
issue of the magazine has a two-page illus- 
trated spread under the caption, ‘This 
Business of Getting Raises’’. Five different 
types of salary increase are illustrated and 
discussed. One or two of them are on the 
ticklish side and it is interesting that the 
company has dealt with them frankly. 

This is another interesting example of the 
increasing tendency to tell employees about 
the employer's efforts to. regulate salaries 
in an appropriate manner. In our May issue, 
Janet S. Dingee answered the employee's 
question ‘‘How Do I Get a Raise in Sal- 
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ary?’’ by giving the answers to 29 frequently 
heard questions on this topic. 





THERE ARE ADVANTAGES IN THE Em- 
PLOYER TAKING CARE OF THE CHECK-OFF, 
according to an industrial relations director 
of long experience with whom I was 
talking the other day. His reasoning is 
that if a union official has to come to the 
plant every payday to see to the dues of 
union members he will naturally ask 
“How's it going’’ or some such thing, 
just by way of showing friendly interest. 
So the union member thinks of something 
unpleasant that happened yesterday and 
tells the union representative about it. 
Having listened to the gripe, he feels com- 
pelled to take some action and manage- 
ment then has to go to the trouble of in- 
vestigating and answering. If it weren't 
necessary for the official to come to the 
plant for the check-off he wouldn't hear so 
many petty grievances that don’t amount 
to shucks. 

Some plants of this company have the 
check-off and others do not. My friend 
says that many more trivial complaints 
and grievances come to light where the 
plant leaves it to the union. When they 
don’t see union officials, employees tend 
to overlook what they consider minor 
troubles and not blow them up to cause 
friction. I'd be glad to hear the other side 
of the story from readers. 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 
“In these days of incessant propaganda of all kinds, one 
must remain cool-tempered and clear-headed—or cling 
tenaciously to one's prejudices."” 





Tue Prorit SHARING PLAN OF THE 
Lincotn Exsectric Company in Cleveland 
has attracted a great deal of attention. 
Strange to say, it hasn't produced many 
imitators, because “‘the results of the plan 
have been monotonously startling. Gross 


compensation per employee has averaged as 
high as $9,000 . . . in a year for largely un- 
skilled labor.’ The quotation is from a 
review by John Rhodes which has been 
appearing serially in the ‘‘Bulletin’’ of the 
New York Personnel Management Associa- 
tion. 

To continue, ‘Remuneration has 
always been at least twice the national 
average, often more. There is no union, 
since it is hard to conjecture what a union 
could do for them that they haven't been 
able to do for themselves under a plan 
which lets them run the plant practically 
as they please. There are no strikes, turn- 
over is a rare phenomenon, with a hope- 
lessly long list of applications from people 
who want to work there. 

‘Lest you think that the money for all 
this comes from high prices, consider this: 
Since the plan was installed production has 
increased over seven times, take home pay 
four times, dividends thrice, earned surplus 
twice, and prices have been cut in half. The 
public is not suffering. The productivity 
per man makes most of industry look 
pretty silly. Most important is the spirit of 
cooperation and unanimity which pervades 
the plant. There are few grievances because 
no one seems to have the time or the reason 
for them.” 

Mr. Rhodes goes on to deal with the 
conclusions that may be drawn from this 
plan and from others of a similar kind. He 
points out that it isn’t important that you 
adopt one of these particular plans but 
rather to design one yourself. The principles 
that he would like to have you embody in 
your plan are those of participation and 
cooperation. If the opportunity is made so 
that people can participate and cooperate 
greatly, almost any mountain can be moved. 


Dud Maz 





Forces that Transform a 
Collection into a Group 


6 difference between success and failure 
is frequently very slight. A man has a 
little more of this or that quality than ordi- 
nary mortals possess ; it isenough to move him 
from mediocrity to outstanding accomplish- 
ment. The same thing applies in training 
activities when it is difficult to attain the 
outstanding results you are after. Here the 
‘little’ thing that makes the difference 
could be this: Whether you have a collection 
or a group of trainees. 

When trainees commonly perceive of 
themselves and others as sharing a sense of 
belonging, of group membership, there are 
many features of training that are consid- 
erably enhanced. For one thing, learning is 
made easier. When identification with the 
other trainees in a spirit of group-belonging 
is absent, the absorption of training mate- 
rial is extremely difficult. 

It is not that one cannot absorb new 
ideas and beliefs when he is not favorably 
accepted by other trainees, but rather that 
he dares not. The process of changing atti- 
tudes and beliefs brings feelings of inse- 
curity. For many trainees it is too much to 
expect them to endure this feeling and, at 
the same time, the feeling of unacceptance. 
We are all familiar with the difficulty of 
accepting the ideas and beliefs of others 
who have not in turn showed willingness 
to accept ours, or at least to consider them. 

Some training directors have the mis- 
taken notion that you build a sense of 
groupness in order to facilitate participa- 
tion. They forget that the ideal is learning 
without participation. When this is not 
possible, participation becomes a prerequi- 


By Evcrene EMErson JENNINGS 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 





Unless your trainees feel they are ac- 
cepted members of the group, they may 
not dare accept what you try to get over 
to them. The author tells why *‘ group- 
ness’’ is important and what physical 
and psychological elements contribute 
to it. He cites a trainer who lit into his 
trainees with good results. The second of 
@ series on Today's Group Training 
Problems. 





site for learning, a block to be hurdled, but 
not an objective or goal. When we view 
participation in this light, it becomes some- 
thing to minimize as much as possible, so 
long as learning is still accomplished. 

Of course, there are several kinds of 
participation. There is the involvement 
with other trainees which makes a person 
feel important. The need for prestige, self- 
respect, autonomy, or self-regard is appar- 
ently the trainee’s strongest drive. This 
kind of participation, called ego-involve- 
ment, is different from the kind you get 
when the trainee is unable to engage com- 
fortably in the exchange of ideas and beliefs. 
In effect, the trainee merely goes through 
the verbal motions of participating, which 
we call verbal-involvement. 

Because the difference between verbal 
and ego-involvement is so slight, many 
training directors mistake the one for the 
other, and/or become content with one and 
not the other. This explains why many 
trainees leave the training conference satis- 
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fied with their participation, and yet later 
their behavior does not show change that 
is related to the subject matter. They prob- 
ably had verbal-involvement, which is a 
satisfying experience, but not ego-involve- 
ment, which is painful at times. 

The point is that whenever participa- 
tion becomes the goal rather than only a 
training prerequisite, verbal-involvement 
becomes the style of participation and, al- 
though it is more satisfying, it is not as 
meaning ful. 


Wuart Is a Group? 


Before going further into the important 
advantages of a common feeling of group 
belonging, perhaps we should ask what a 
group is. To some training directors, a 
group is a number of people, or a physical 
arrangement of people. To others, a group 
is a psychological fact and therefore exists 
in the mind. To the first view, psycholo- 
gists give the word collection or aggregate, 
and to the second the word group. 

A major training problem is that of 
transforming a collection of trainees into a 
group. To begin with, a collection of people 
have no interaction, no contact with each 
other, any more than do a number of people 
together on a street corner waiting for a 
bus. But a collection of people also may 
possess in common a belief, a problem or a 
goal. Thus, people who believe in Christ 
are called Christians to distinguish them 
from other collections of people such as 
Mohammedans. Rather than physica! prox- 
imity, these people have social closeness 
because of similarity of beliefs. However, 
neither the people referred to as Christians 
nor those waiting for a bus comprise a group 
in the training sense until they interact 
meaningfully with each other. In this 
sense, the moment each person waiting for a 
bus accommodates the other as they move 
together into the bus, then a group exists. 

In its most elementary sense, a group 
transforms out of a collection by physically 
coming together and interacting with each 


other about a common objective or problem. 
In this definition the training director must 
note the relationship between physical 
space—-arrangement of the trainees—and 
participation and feeling of group member- 
ship. One relationship comes by arranging 
the trainees so that they feel equal group 
membership. 


Space Reiates TO GROUPNESS 


For example, in Group A below, each 
individual's (©) distance from the individ- 
ual on the right or left of him is equal. 


d) 
0-0-0-0 
0-0-0-O0 
0-0-0-O 

Group A 


When viewed from the leader's position CL) 
Group A constitutes three rows of four indi- 
viduals each. In leader-centered situations 
of this kind, the tendency is for those in the 
row nearest the leader to feel less member- 
ship in the unit than members of the middle 
and farthest rows. The row that often feels 
greatest membership in the whole unit is, 
of course, the one farthest from the leader 
because its members are more conscious of 
trainees in front of them. 

When an individual in the unit farthest 
from the leader addresses the leader, the 
people in front are apt to turn to see who it 
is. When an individual in the front of the 
room addresses the leader, he is less apt to 
turn because he is “‘centering’’ his remarks 
on the leader and is not strongly conscious 
of his group membership. This was borne 
out when the writer experimented with 
some students during a series of lectures and 
asked them afterwads to name as many 
students as possible. (The students had been 
randomly distributed and knew each other 
equally well.) The rear half of the class 
named over twice as many students as the 
front half. 

In trainee-centered situations (with the 
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leader less dominant) the people more con- 
scious of their membership in the training 
unit are those in the middle row, since they 
have more opportunity to interact with 
trainees in front and back. Members of the 
outside rows center their attention on the 
middle members. 


(L) 


@e 
0° Po 
O O 
roku, 


0-0-0-0-0-O O 
0-0-0-0-0-O 
Group B 


L 
(L) > 
Group C 


Sometimes leaders line up trainees 
facing each other, as in Group B. However, 
here they are divided into two units and 
may feel that people in the unit across from 
them are their opposition. From the stand- 
point of physical closeness, the best way to 
form a group of individuals equally con- 
scious of the others is by forming a circle. A 
circle shows connectedness and greater op- 
portunity for group membership. 


Crrcir 1s Best GROUPING 


Concerning size, a training circle 
should never be so large that people in the 
extreme positions cannot communicate to- 
gether easily. When physical distance does 
not facilitate easy communication, the ex- 
change of words between members is dis- 
ruptive to the group. Rather than yell, 
some people forbear participation. The re- 
mark intended for the individual who is too 
far away for easy communication is often 
given to a neighbor instead. When this is 
done improperly, the individual to whom 
the remark is intended may feel they are 
talking behind his back. 

When one of your aims is to form a 
single group, placing individuals in a circle 
is best because they feel connected and co- 
hesive. This is a potential training force or 
resource. Various groupings that promote 
subgrouping contribute less to the feeling of 
group membership. 


SPONTANEOUS GROUPING ILLUSTRATED 


The notion of physical closeness refers 
to people occupying certain spaces. For ex- 
ample, when training leaders see one indi- 
vidual alone or apart from the group, they 
may suggest, ‘Pull up your chair and join 
the group.”’ People who do not draw up 
their chairs into the group either on their 
Own initiative or at the invitation of others 
give the impression of being indifferent or 
fearing what group membership involves. 


Group A | Group B| Group C| Group D 
OO000@0) oe 6 @®@ 
00@@0 Cle |eoloe 


The writer had a very naural experi- 
ence one day when an informal Group A 
gathered for lunch. The individuals indi- 
cated by black dots, including myself, 
struck up a conversation. We three remained 
to continue our discussion long after the 
other people left. I am indicated in Group 
B by the open ©. As the conversation 
progressed with increasing interest, my 
desire strengthened to take the position 
indicated in Group C that would give me 
more equal group membership. But before I 
could assume this position in Group C, the 
person across the table moved over into a 
position of balance as indicated:in Group D. 
This “‘balancing’’ occurs so often in in- 
formal groups that it escapes attention. 
The conclusion is that physical arrangement 
does play a part in developing feelings of 
groupness. 


SHARED Be.izers Maxe Groups 


Concerning the second element which 
transforms a collection into a group, the 
feeling of membership in the training group 
is strong where everyone shares a common 
view of the subject matter—especially of 
its importance to them. Sharing ideas and 
beliefs is called social closeness in contrast 
to physical closeness. When trainees per- 
ceive of this common closeness, they form a 
circle, not in the physical sense, but rather 
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in the sense that they feel equal accessibility 
to each other's ideas and beliefs. 

Just as there is physical space, there is 
also social space. When you are among a 
group of people who speak a language 
which you do not understand, you may feel 
very little room in which to socialize. 
When among trainees whose ideas and be- 
liefs are not yours, you may feel less in- 
clined to socialize than when you are among 
trainees who share your ideas and beliefs. 
Your social space is narrow. You have 
little room in which to feel group member- 
ship. 
A trainee may feel very cramped and 
limited because he has not the background 
of experience that others have with whom 
he associates. His behavior may be limited 
to a nod or a grunt now and then, or he may 
argue and fight as though backed into a 
corner. Social space affects behavior and is a 
force affecting the feeling of group mem- 
bership. 

A collection of trainees may not possess 
social closeness in equal proportions. Train- 
ees who belong to the same work unit may 
not necessarily share similar beliefs and 
ideas about the training subject. By pre- 
vious association they perceive of some 
who think and feel as they do and others 
who think and feel differently. Subjects on 
which they differ may be many, and may 
vary from what is adequate pay to what 
their duties and responsibilities are. Any 
collection of trainees may divide into any 
number of groups, depending on the num- 
ber and nature of the views and beliefs under 
question. 


Groupngss VARIES IN INTENSITY 


However, trainees who share many 
similar beliefs and needs feel group member- 
ship more intensely than those who share 
few. Norms are reinforced by being shared, 
and the more intensely the norms are per- 
ceived as shared, the more intensely group 
membership is felt. In other words, member- 
ship in the group becomes more attractive. 


Diversity of shared norms is one way to 
describe the difference between a collection 
and a group. A collection of trainees are a 
collection rather than a group because they 
have several norms, but none is shared by 
everyone. They have diversity of member- 
ship in the over-all sense, in that they 
belong to several sub-groups. When a norm 
is found to be shared by everyone, total 
group membership evolves and forms on the 
basis of the norm. As more group norms 
are discovered, the feeling of group member- 
ship increases. This is verified by everyday 
observation. 

I asked a group of twenty supervisory 
trainees, “‘For what do you think you are 
gathered together?’ Several reasons were 
shared among several subgroups, but no one 
reason was shared by all trainees. Then I 
asked, ‘‘What would you like to do now 
that you are all together?’’ Once again 
several answers were shared among the 
several subgroups. The trainees were still a 
collection or at most several subgroups, but 
not one group. The largest subgroup wanted 
to discuss the growing tendency for stew- 
ards to ‘‘throw their weight around.”’ 


ProBLeM Bsecomes Group CoNncERN 


The trainees were asked their opinion 
on how union stewards should be treated. 
Their answers were numerous and boiled 
down to four ways. One group of trainees 
thought stewards should be treated like 
other workers. One group felt stewards 
should be catered and kowtowed to, and 
another thought they should be ignored. 
The last group of trainees believed stewards 
were the workers’ representatives who on 
certain matters deserved special treatment 
and on other subjects deserved the attention 
accorded ordinary workers. No one partic- 
ular norm was shared by all trainees, but 
rather there were several norms among 
several subgroups. There was diversity 
rather than intensity of shared norms. 

As the subject was discussed, more 
trainees became cognizant of the problem 
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and gradually the problem was shared by 
everyone. It was a total group problem the 
moment everyone felt the need to discuss it. 
The trainees became a group when they per- 
ceived that everyone wanted to discuss the 
problem. Sharing this felt need gave the 
group greater intensity than before. It was 
almost as if more people were physically 
present. The more the need was felt by each 
member, the more intense was his group 
membership. Intensity is a potential force 
for developing the feeling of group member- 
ship. 

The group possessed social cohesive- 
ness when they shared a felt need but lacked 
social cohesiveness with respect to resolving 
the problem. From one viewpoint they were 
unified and from another viewpoint they 
were divided. This is natural. Groups pass 
through various degrees of unity. A collec- 
tion of trainees becomes a group and then 
subdivides, integrates and perhaps subdi- 
vides again, all within one training session. 
This process continues until the group 
shares a solution reflecting the objectives 
for which the group was formed. 


Group Fertinc May ENpurE 


When the goal is attained, the group 
may disband. But they may not give up 
their feeling of social cohesion, because the 
intensity of group norms and solutions often 
carries over into individual situations. Thus 
a group may dissolve physically but not 
necessarily socially. 

In discussing how to treat union stew- 
ards, the group formed initially when they 
perceived of each other as sharing the need 
to resolve the problem. The problem was 
common to all and they divided into sub- 
groups when they attempted to find a solu- 
tion. This was natural, since rarely does any 
group have homogeneous experiences, val- 
ues and beliefs. They integrated again when 
they found the solution that reflected the 
group's feeling. This solution was to treat 
union stewards as ordinary workers, except 
on matters on which they represented the 


workers. However, the group divided into 
subgroups again when they disagreed on 
what constituted valid union matters. This 
process continued until all aspects of the 
problem were resolved satisfactorily. 

The training group may not at first 
possess the degree of social closeness re- 
quired to bind them into a group. Their ex- 
periences, training, attitudes and beliefs 
may be so dissimilar that they cannot dis- 
cuss a problem intelligently and in an 
orderly way. To superimpose a training 
problem on people who possess extremely 
dissimilar backgrounds is ineffective. Prob- 
lems should be discussed in such a manner 
that they fit the norms and backgrounds of 
the group, or the trainees should be selected 
in such a way that there is sufficient homo- 
geneity of background to afford intelligent 
communication. 


(Continued on page 141) 
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Earl G. Planty; J. Thomas Freeston. Answers to 
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Better-Reading Programs 
Show Lasting Benefits 


W™ evidence is there that the good 
results of reading improvement pro- 
grams are lasting? Within the past five to 
ten years many articles have pointed out the 
advantages of faster reading by executives. 
In the May 1955 PersoNNEL JouRNAL a dis- 
cussion, “How to Get Going with a Read- 
ing Improvement Program,’’ by Lawshe 
and Chandler gave a selected list of such 
articles. 

Immediate improvement in reading 
speed with comprehension is remarkable in 
many instances. But personnel and training 
directors and other executives rightly ask 
to what extent there is evidence of long- 
term retention of increased reading skills by 
mature business men. Here is one answer, 
from the experience of a group of Lafayette, 
Indiana, management people. 

About three years ago, some twenty 
executives from the Fairfield Manufacturing 
Co., Duncan Electric Manufacturing Co., 
Brown Rubber Co., and Eli Lilly Co., made 
arrangements with the Purdue University 
Technical Extension Division to take a 
course in developmental reading offered by 
the Department of English. For the next 
sixteen weeks they came directly from their 
offices twice a week to the reading labora- 
tory and followed the program of study 
customarily given to college students, with 
a few minor modifications. 

During this period, they had approxi- 
mately thirty hours of reading instruction 
(two hours were devoted to diagnostic 
testing, initial and final), of which more 
than half was spent in free-reading of books 


By Georce B. Scuick 
Developmental Reading Staff 


Department of English, Purdue University 





Let's face it—there’s a good deal of 
skepticism about the reading speeds 
reached by mature people in company 
programs. Some say that the improve- 
ment doesn't last; that the executive 
soon falls back into old reading habits. 
Here's another study that seems to indi- 
cate otherwise. So enthusiastic is the 
author about results that he proposes 
mobile laboratories for big companies 
whose people are widely dispersed. 





of their own choice at the SRA accelerators, 
designed to increase rate. In addition, they 
had fifteen timed-reading exercises, and read 
all seventeen of the Harvard University 
Press reading films. 

Like most adults who undertake train- 
ing of this sort, they came with determina- 
tion to give the course a fair trial, but with 
understandable skepticism. Because of their 
heavy responsibilities, not all were able to 
attend every meeting, and several could not 
complete the training. 

In January, 1953, at the beginning of 
the training, they all took an initial reading 
test, Form C of the Survey Section of the 
Diagnostic Reading Tests (Committee on 
Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., Kingscote 
Apt. 3G, 419 West 119th St., New York 27, 
New York). After sixteen weeks they took 
Form B of the same test, for the final 
measurement of their progress. 

Approximately two years later, in May 
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Survey Test Scores 
1a—speed in words per minute on a short article 
tb—tecall of details of the passage read for 1a 
2—vocabulary test, on a scale of 60 
3-—timed plus untimed comprehension, on a scale of 40 
4—total comprehension for all passages read, on a scale of 100 





| 
| 


| 
| 


tb (%) 2 (6) 3 (40) 4(%) 





| 
60 36.66 
65.55 35-44 


63.33 
72.44 


25-55 
27.00 





May, June ‘55 


+555 —1.22 +1. 45 


+9.11 


73-88 $2.55 35-66 82.33 





Gains, losses, over May ‘53 —94 


Gains, losses, over Jan. ‘53 +194.25 








+8. 33 +15.11 +8. 66 + 9.89 





+13.88 +13.89 +10.11 +19.00 











and June of 1955 (the variation was due to 
difficulties in scheduling convenient times) 
almost all of those who had completed the 
course took Form A of the Survey test, for 
the purpose of determining whether their 
improved reading skills had been retained. 
Their scores are shown in the table. 

The group’s achievement was gratify- 
ing. At the start of the program all of the 
participants, with three exceptions, were 
reading from 205 to 282 words per minute, a 
very respectable speed for readers without 
special training. Of the three exceptions, 
one read at 180 wpm, and the others at 312 
and 436. Sixteen weeks later the average 
reading speed had more than doubled, and 
there was a noteworthy gain in compre- 
hension too. The lowest comprehension 
score at the start had been made by the 
slowest reader. 

It will be noted that after about 24 
months the average reading rate had 
dropped less than 100 wpm—and that in the 
other categories the gains were almost 
maintained or actually improved upon. In 
not one instance was there a return to the 
initial speed rate, and in two instances the 
speed attained in May 1953 had been in- 
creased still more by June 1955. Most en- 
couraging also is the maintenance of gains 
in comprehension. Clearly, confidence in 
their own reading skills is such that these 


readers now come to the printed page with 
no fear of loss of understanding at speeds 
nearly twice those they were accustomed to. 

These results would have greater sig- 
nificance if they measured the progress of 
fifty or a hundred, rather than just twelve 
readers. But thirty-eight Purdue University 
students who took much the same course 
retained more than 60% of the speed gained 
after a lapse of 14 months. (Russell Cosper 
and Newell C. Kephart, “Retention of 
Reading Skills,”’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, Nov. 1955). Thus it appears that our 
mature management group kept their pro- 
ficiency to a greater degree than did the 
college students. 

Since each member of the class under- 
stood that he was competing only with 
himself, the fear of personal inferiority was 
almost entirely eliminated. Moreover, the 
previous academic training and age of the 
men who took the course had no apparent 
bearing on the ultimate progress made. 

So it may be stated that reading pro- 
grams can and do show long-term retention 
of reading proficiency. The investment of 
time, effort, and money was profitable for 
the Lafayette management group. Not only 
have these men the satisfaction of being 
able to cover the great quantities of reading 
matter necessary for the performance of 
their work with increased speed and profi- 
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ciency, but also they may read for self-im- 
provement and pleasure at a faster rate and 
with greater confidence. 

That these results are not unusual is 
proved by similar success with reading pro- 
grams at the Monsanto Chemical Company 
and the Micro Switch Division of Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Company of Free- 
port, Illinois, where evidence of consid- 
erable retention after periods of from 6-12 
months was amply substantiated. 


Mos1te LasoraTory PRoposeD 


Materials, costs, and instructional pro- 
cedures are detailed for reading laboratories 
in individual plants in the Lawshe and 
Chandler article referred to earlier. But for 
large organizations, with establishments in 
several districts or cities, the practical solu- 
tion may be a mobile reading laboratory. 
This could be set up in a passenger-bus or 
trailer, with sufficient space for eight com- 
fortable chairs, film projector and screen, 
eight pacers, a well-selected library of from 
75 to 100 books, perhaps two or three indi- 
vidual tachistoscopes, a filing case, and an 
instructor's chair and desk. 

This mobile unit could be brought to 
the readers, from plant to plant, city to 
city, and thus permit in-plant training, 
saving management personnel time in get- 
ting to and from the place of instruction. 
I figure that the total cost of equipping this 
mobile classroom, including films, exer- 
cises, testing materials and all, could be 
kept in the neighborhood of $2,000. 

As far as I know, there is no such 
laboratory in operation today. But when I 
first suggested it at a Purdue conference two 
years ago several training directors ex- 
pressed great interest in what they dubbed 
the ‘‘Schickmobile’’. My estimated cost, of 
course, is exclusive of the trailer itself. It 
might be reduced by building in book- 
shelves, perhaps a table for the instructor, 
and a file drawer or two. 


(Continued on page 141) 





A sound basis for 


Industrial 
Wage and 
Salary Control 


By ROBERT W. GILMOUR 
Ford Motor Company 


The most complete and detailed 

treatment of the wage control plan 

most widely accepted in industry 
—the point evaluation plan. Thoroughly covers develop- 
ment, installation, and administration of the system and 
backs up every = with detailed examples drawn from 
actual industrial experience. Based on one of the most 
intensive studies ever made among the actual working 
programs of America’s largest and most diversified com- 
panies. Contains thoroughly practical suggestions for ef- 
fecting amazing reductions in the number of forms used in 
relation to job analysis. 


1956 261 pages Illus. $7.50 


All the available data on 
The 
Psychology of 
Occupations 


By ANNE ROE 
Research Psychologist 


Personnel and employment man- 

agers will find in this important 

new book the first systematic at- 

tempt to interpret occupational life in terms of individual 
dynamics. It thoroughly explores psychological differences 
among people in different occupations and surveys the 
whole field of relationships between occupation and other 
areas of life. A vital contribution is the author’s use of a 
new and unique classification of occupations using psycho- 
logical principles. A Wiley publication in the M ental Health 
Sciences. 

1956 340 pages Illus. $6.75 
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Procedure for Interviewing 
Trainee Panel Candidates 


HE following notes are intended as a 
eo general guide which may be useful 
when interviewing Panel candidates. The 
subject matter has been set out for a Panel 
consisting of a Chairman and four members, 
so that each may concentrate ona particular 
aspect of the candidate's qualifications, 
career and personality, and a number of 
questions are suggested under each heading. 

In addition, in the field to be covered 

by each Panel member are indicated the 
main qualities upon which the questions 
should have a bearing. In practice the 
questions should of course vary according 
to what is already known or thought about 
the candidate, and those set out below 
should be regarded only as examples to 
assist the members in framing their en- 
quiries. 
It will be noticed that they are largely 
factual, and the interviewer or other Panel 
members will find that the answers often 
suggest further questions bearing not only on 
the facts contained in the answers but also 
on their implications and on the reasoning 
behind them. It is hardly possible to set 
down examples of these questions, as they 
will depend on the individual being inter- 
viewed, but it will be appreciated that care 
is needed in framing them in order that the 
question may not tend to lead the candidate 
to give the obvious answer. 

Members are asked to bear in mind 
that, except in difficult cases, the total 
interview time should not exceed 35 min- 
utes. In practice this means that each section 
should occupy not more than 5 minutes to 


ImpeRIAL CHEMICAL INDUsTRIEs LimiITED 


London, England 





The use of a selection panel in hiring 
non-technical people was described in 
out last issue. The method has been 
used with great success for ten years. 
What follows is taken verbatim from 
the company's recommendations to panel 
members concerning the way to conduct 
interviews, qualities to be assessed, and 
the rating of each candidate on a nine- 
point basis. Thanks toW. S. Bristowe, 
head of the company's Central Staff 
Department, for permission to relay 
these documents. 





give time for supplementary questions, and 
for candidates to ask questions. 


Panel Member No. 1 (Chairman) 

Field: (a) INTRODUCTORY (b) ACA- 
DEMIC CAREER 

Qualities to bear in mind: Epucation, INTEt- 
LIGENCE, COOPERATIVENESS, DEPENDABIL- 
ITY 


After welcoming the candidate and 
putting him at his ease, the Chairman will 
explain that each member of the Panel is 
going to ask questions in turn, and that he 
himself will deal with the candidate's aca- 
demic career. 

Examples of questions that can usefully 
be asked are: At what age did he take his 
School and Higher School Certificates? Did 
he obtain any distinction and credits? What 

(Continued on page 137) 





PROCEDURE FOR INTERVIEWING TRAINEE PANEL CANDIDATES 


NOTES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF INTERVIEWERS 


(To be used in conjunction with Interview and Rating Record Form I.C.1./3481) 


QUALITY TO BE ASSESSED 
(For brevity, masculine terms only are used) 


(1) PERSONAL ACCEPTABILITY 


Would the candidate be acceptable to future 
colleagues in 1.C.l.2 Consider his bearing, 
appearance, dress, and speech. Is he likely to 
be tactful in his relations with both senior and 
junior colleagues ? Does he appear shy, awkward, 
abrupt, or offhand ? 


(2) GENERAL SCHOLASTIC KNOWLEDGE AND 


ATTAINMENTS 

(i.e. theoretical knowledge) 

Consider his university and/or scholastic record. 
Apart from his formal education has he kept 
himself up-to-date by continuing his reading ? 


COMMERCIAL OR INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE 
(i.e. practical knowledge) 

Examine the candidate’s commercial or in- 
dustrial record. What positions has he held 


and what progress do they indicate? Consider 
the reason for and frequency of his changes of 
job. To what extent does his experience fit him 
for work in the Company ? 


INTELLIGENCE 


A rating is required here on a man’s intellectual 

wers and not on his acquired knowledge. 
ntelligence is regarded as the innate capacity to 
learn, or the capacity to form comparisons and 
to reason by analogy. The quality of a man’s 
generalisations, his capacity to think abstractly, 
clarity of thought, and speed of understanding 
are pointers to help in the assessment of this 
quality. 


CO-OPERATIVENESS 


Consider the candidate’s ability to work well 
with his colleagues and superiors. Do you con- 
sider that he would fit willingly into a team or 
would he be self-centred and difficult to work 
with ? 


ENERGY AND PERSEVERANCE 

Does his record reveal energy and perseverance 
in pursuing any activity he undertakes? What 
incentive has he to be hard-working ? 


A. 
B. 


c. 


. Not a particularly prepossessing 


GENERAL INDICATION OF ASSESSMENT 
LEVELS 

Creates an immediate feeling of confidence and 
friendliness. 
General bearing good—self-assured and easy in his 
manners. 
Reasonably acceptable to others. Neither nervous 
nor diffident. 
rsonality. 
Lacks self-assurance, or is unduly confident. 


- A negative or displeasing personality. 


. An excellent educational record. Has continued 


the study of subjects in which he Is interested. 


. A good record of work and progress. 
. A reasonable standard of education. 
. An unimpressive record, 

. A poor educational record. 


. Very valuable experience in work useful to the 


Company. 


. Asound background of useful experience. 

. A reasonable record of experience. 

. His practical knowledge is of a superficial nature. 
. His experience is negligible. 


. Distinctly high intellectual powers. 
. Good intelligence—rapidly grasps the essentials of 


a problem. 


. A reasonable level of intelligence. 
. Mental reaction rather slow, or unclear in his 


thinking. 


. Rather dull mentally. 


> 


MON®P> MON 


. Likely to be exceptionally co-operative and 


helpful. 


. Likely to be very willing and helpful. 
. Will work satisfactorily with others. 
. Will probably not make much effort to co-operate. 


May be difficult and a source of friction. 


A most energetic and hardworking man. 


. Likely to be keen and painstaking. 
. Reasonably persevering and energetic. 
. Will probably not persevere as well as most. 


Unlikely to pursue any job energetically. 


Editor’s Note: These “Notes for Guidance,” reproduced from the original copy, continue on the 


next page. 
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(7) INITIATIVE 


Consider whether he would be likely to be 
original in his outlook, or is he the type to keep 
to a routine 2? Would he seize opportunities and 
accept responsibilities on his own account, or 
would he tend to wait for instructions ? 


LEADERSHIP 


Consider his record in work and in his other 
activities. Do his past achievements reveal the 
ability to lead or influence others ? Is he likely 
to inspire enthusiasm and loyalty in his subordin- 
ates, and would they turn to him in a crisis ? 


DEPENDABILITY 


Consider such qualities as trustworthiness, 
loyalty, and reliability. Seek carefully for signs 
of emotional immaturity and instability which 
may affect his dependability and steadiness. 


FINAL ASSESSMENT 


In the nine preceding sections you have formed 
an opinion of various aspects of the candidate's 
attainments, intelligence and character. Now 
consider the candidate as a complete individual 
and think of the general pattern of his person- 
ality. What is your final assessment, bearing 
in mind the kind of post for which he might be 
considered ? 
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. Very alert to seize opportunities and develop 


them thoroughly. Most resourceful and original 
in outlook. 


. Has the courage to make decisions outside his 


own sphere if necessary—progressive in thought 
and action. 


. Quite resourceful—not afraid to take responsibility 


but prefers guidance. 


. Inclined to wait for instructions and guidance. 
. Liable to shirk responsibility and let opportunities 


slip. 


. Should be a most capable and inspiring leader. 
. Likely to succeed at getting the best out of other 


people. 


. Should have reasonable success in handling others. 
. Not likely to have much influence on others. 
. A foliower rather than a leader. 


. Very well adjusted. A high sense of responsibility 


and duty. 


. Dependable and loyal. Most unlikely to let one 


down. 


. Reasonably stable and dependable. 
. Might become unreliable in adverse circumstances. 
. Considerable doubts as to his dependability. 


. A very fine all-round man ; should do extremely 


well. 


. Agood type ; would be an asset to the Company. 
. An ordinary average person. 
. Unimpressive ; not up to the normal standard for 


engagement. 


. Not worth engaging. 


Notes. 
Ratings on each quality may be made on a 9-point basis by interpolation thus :— 
A, B+, B, C+, C, D+, D, E+, E 

Interviewers should guard against a tendency to assess too highly. Of a large number of people marked on 
a quality, there will normally be a few very low assessments and a few very high assessments, but most will 
be near the middle; thus on the five-point scale above one would normally expect to find approximately 
40 per cent. rated C with the remainder distributed on either side in decreasing numbers towards the top and 
the bottom of the scale. A second tendency is to confine the rating to a narrow belt between B and C. The 
nine-point scale should be used as fully as possible to differentiate candidates. 


Do not attempt to rate a candidate in those qualities which are not applicable; e.g., a youth who has just left 
school will not be rated for experience. The rating of a man should always bear relation to the general run 
of applicants of his age and standing. Thus a junior clerk could be rated A for initiative or Co-operative- 
ness in the same way as a works manager. 


The final rating is not necessarily the average of the assessments of individual qualities; the weight to be 
iven to each quality will depend on the type of post for which the candidate may be under consideration; e.g., 
jor a post of a routine clerical nature, the quality of leadership is not as important as for a managerial position. 
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Continued from page 134) 

were his favorite subjects? What subjects 
did he dislike and why? How did he get on 
with masters and with other boys? Was he a 
prefect or in any other position of authority 
in work or games? If the candidate has been 
at a university, similar questions may be 
asked on his career there. 

Panel Member No. 2 


Field) PERSONAL RECORD AND EX- 
PERIENCE SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL 
OR UNIVERSITY 


Qualities to bear in mind: Experience, Co- 
OPpgeRATIVENESS, INITIATIVE, LEADERSHIP, 
DgpeNDABILITY, ENERGY AND PERSEVER- 
ANCE 


Questions should cover the candidate's 
experience since leaving school or univer- 
sity including his Service career if this is 
applicable. If he has been employed he 
should be asked what jobs he has had. Why 
did he take them? How did he get on, ice. 
pay and status? Why did he leave them? 


If he has been in the Services what rank did 
he reach? How did he get on with ranks 
senior and junior to his own? Can he give 
examples of good or bad leadership? Is he a 
good mixer? 
Panel Member No. 3 
Field! SPARE TIME ACTIVITIES: (a) 

Sporting and Athletic; (b) Intellectual 
Qualities to bear in mind: Leapersuip, Dr- 

PENDABILITY, ENERGY AND PERSEVERANCE, 

INTELLIGENCE 

What are his sports, games, hobbies, 

etc.? Is he interested in literature, music, or 
the theater? What active part has he taken 
in any of these? Are his interests mainly 
intellectual or physical, or does he combine 
both? Ascertain the depth or superficiality 
of his interests. Are they of a solitary nature 
or does the candidate prefer the company of 
others? Has he had experience of leading 
groups? Does he stick at certain interests or 
jump about from one to another? Has he 
led a reasonably full life, or has it been 
unbalanced? 


Panel Member No. 4 


Field: MENTAL AND MORAL CHARAC- 
TFRISTICS 


Qualities to bear in mind: CHARACTER AND 
DepenpaBiLity, INITIATIVE AND LEADER- 
SHIP 


Questions should be framed to deter- 
mine the candidate's personal ambitions 
and preferences, and the ideas and reasons 
behind them. If not accepted by I.C.I. how 
would he set about realising these? Would 
he act differently if he were unexpectedly 
left a very large sum of money? Put ques- 
tions of a moral or ethical nature, e.g. what 
course of action would he pursue if after ten 
years with I.C.I. he were offered a post by 
another firm at higher pay? Would he con- 
sult his chief? Question him on his personal 
characteristics. Ask him to say what, in 
his own opinion, are his main qualities and 
shortcomings. 


Panel Member No. 5 
Field: ASPIRATIONS IN I.C.I. 


Qualities to bear in mind: ENERGY AND PERsE- 
VERANCE, INITIATIVE, DEPENDABILITY, Co- 
OpERATIVENESS 


Ask the candidate his reasons for want- 
ing to join I.C.I. What does he know about 
I.C.1.2 What sort of position does he think 
he could most successfully fill? Are there 
any steps he would take to pursue his ob- 
jective or to prepare himself for a post of 
responsibility in I.C.I.2 How does he think 
he will get on? If assured of his ability in a 
particular direction, put specific questions 
or an actual problem to test his aptitude 
and skill. What satisfaction does he hope 
to get from service in I.C.1.? 


CoNCLUSION 


When the above subjects have been 
covered as far as may be considered neces- 
sary, any Member of the Panel may of 
course put supplementary questions on any 
aspect (i.e. either within or without ais 


(Continued on page 141) 








Why SKF Has Been Awarding 
HAMILTON Watches Every Year Since 1929 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, has awarded Hamilton Watches annu- 
ally, since establishing its Employee Service Award Plan twenty-seven years 
ago. In discussing the popularity and effectiveness of the award, R. M. Upson, 
Personnel Director, has this to say... 

“Here at EA0S, we are known world-wide for the quality and precision 
of our ball and roller bearings. And we recognize quality and precision in the 
products of leaders in other fields. We know that Hamilton, like 30S, 
stands for top quality and that our employees really value this dependable 
gift of lifelong usefulness.” 


Yes, EXCSH is one of the hundreds of blue-ribbon American companies 
who know that Hamitton, the blue-ribbon American watch, is the employee 
award which “rewards” the employer most. 


Hamilton Watches are awarded by more companies than all other makes 
combined. You can benefit from Hamilton’s vast experience and cooperation. 
You'll find many helpful suggestions in the 28-page booklet entitled “How to 
Get the Most from an Employee Award Program.” Write today on your 
company letterhead to: 


Department PJ-96 / Presentation Sales Division 


Ramnibtorn: 


Hamitton Watcu Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Goodwill Begins with a Tea 


H~ employees get acquainted may 
present a personnel problem to a 
medium-sized college or business. In or- 
ganizations of 1,000 or less, it is possible 
to have at least a nodding acquaintance 
with everyone. In organizations whose 
employees run into the thousands, men and 
women tend to develop loyalties in their 
sections. What about the company in the 
middle, whose employees number more 
than a gathered clan, but less than General 
Motors? 

The Personnel Office of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology has faced 
this problem and devised an inexpensive 
means to help women at MIT get ac- 
quainted. Of a non-professional staff of 
3,000, 1,000 are women. Many secretaries 
are on what amounts to academic islands, 
since ome secretary often serves several 
men in one department. While this ar- 
rangement has some obvious advantages, a 
girl has a hard time meeting other secre- 
taries. As one girl said in her one-woman 
office, ‘““You could talk to someone for 
years on the phone without ever meeting."’ 

Last year, the three interviewers of 
women personnel hit on a very simple 
idea to help new women employees get to 
know each other. It doesn’t cost much to 
put into operation and so far it has stimu- 
lated fringe goodwill that was completely 
unexpected. It is adaptable both to busi- 
ness and academic worlds. 

Here is the plan. An ‘‘acquaintance 
tea’’ is held once a month on company 
time. Simple refreshments are served. A 
member of the college staff is invited to 
speak. Although in itself it offers no 
panacea for a bad case of personnel prob- 
lems, the tea contributes to good feeling. 
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By Herzen MeErcNER 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 





Making new people feel at bome— 
quickly giving them a sense of belong- 
ing—is profitable in several ways, 
including the reduction of turnover. 
This article reports a simple and 
economical get-acquainted procedure 
for women. Could it be adapted for 
use with men by substituting another 
beverage or a ** smoker’? 





It comes at an important time—when the 
young woman joins the firm. It sets the 
tone of future activities and that tone is 
friendliness. 

Does it work? One woman, who heads 
the payroll department, has been a speaker. 
She also has had several girls from her 
division attend various teas. She said her 
new employees appreciated the fact that 
an institution like MIT could take time 
to welcome them. She added that they 
liked to meet the staff VIP's informally 
and it gave them an opportunity to sec 
that they are regular fellows. 

Comments from recently feted em- 
ployees bear this out. Even young women 
who were too busy to attend and those 
who failed to develop the spontaneous 
friendships liked the idea of a university 
being interested in them. 

One interviewer in the personnel office 
commented, ‘“We find it has helped to 
bridge the difficult first year.’’ The payroll 
officer added, ‘‘I think the tea comes at an 
ideal time to mention that any effort on 
the job is recognized.” 

Here are the details of the tea. In the 
first month a woman is at the university, 
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she receives a typewritten note on official 
stationery, signed personally by the person- 
nel officer. The letter reads: ““You are 
cordially invited to attend the MIT ac- 
quaintance tea being given on Wednesday, 
June 30 at 4 o'clock in the Great Court. 
If you find that this time cannot be ar- 
ranged with your supervisor, we shall be 
glad to have you come to one of our future 
teas.’ A reply is requested and the person- 
nel officer's telephone extension noted. 

Later, the new employee learns that 
an ‘‘old’’ employee, a woman from her 
division, will go with her. While this 
buddy system helps soothe apprehension 
about what to do, what to wear, and how 
to act, it has a latent problem. It may 
divide the group into timid twos. This 
coupling can be forestalled by briefing 
old employees on the pleasant responsi- 
bility to see that Miss Newcomer meets 
other secretaries, draftswomen and re- 
ceptionists. 

At the tea, name tags are supplied. 
Simple refreshments break the ice at small 
expense. In 1954, MIT served 600 women 
Goo new employees with 300 escorts) 


for $60. The place is as varied as the menu. 
In summer, MIT women sip lemonade 
under the gently swaying sycamores that 
line the Great Court. In fall, they nibble 
doughnut ‘‘holes’’ in one of the small, 
social rooms. The personnel office is avail- 
able as a last resort. 

Guests match names over paper cups 
for approximately 20 minutes. Then the 
speaker is introduced and he talks for the 
same time. The MIT office tries to choose 
as speakers the staff members whom the 
girls will be hearing about or have some 
personal feeling about, such as the payroll 
officer. Other speakers have been the 
director of alumni placement, the director 
of sponsored research, and the head of a 
special course that receives a good deal of 
publicity. Future teas call for the medical 
officer, head of the dramatics group, and 
the supervisor of buildings and power. 

From the encouraging results of the 
acquaintance tea, it looks as if this man’s 
technical school is successful in its attempt 
to make life more pleasant for the average 
person in the increasingly complex, mech- 
anized world that MIT helped form. 
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Collection to Group 


(Continued from page 130) 


An example of the former alternative 
was the conference director who had diffi- 
culty in getting participation. I suggested 
polling the trainees to find why they were 
reluctant. The answer was as expected. They 
thought the problem to be discussed was 
“strictly a personal matter.’ On this they 
agreed. Theirs was not a group problem and 
not a proper subject for group training. 

At that point some training directors 
might have been tempted to drop the sub- 
ject, but not this one. He lit into the group 
and forced the issue to a point where several 
trainees were caused to reflect and recon- 
sider. These in turn, influenced others to 
think about it. What at first appeared to be 
a personal problem became a group problem, 
and the whole training session turned out 
to be an excellent example of transforming a 
collection of trainees into a group. Forth- 
rightness, conviction, salesmanship and per- 
haps a little stubbornness, paid off by 
producing a result far greater than if the 
training director had bowed to the trainees’ 
initial wishes and not fitted the problem to 
their needs. 


Better-Reading Programs 


(Continued from page 133) 


The matter of books for personal read- 
ing is important. For unless there is a wide 
variety of selections and a generous supply, 
the program may well fail to attract and 
sustain interest for a number of sessions. If 
the work is undertaken with fewer than 
75~100 titles, then frequent additions should 
be made to the library upon the request of 
patrons or the emergence of titles into 
prominence. 

I feel strongly that management tends 
to be neglected all too often in favor of this, 
that, and the other opportunity for the 
hourly worker. Bonuses and management 
incentive programs are of course highly 


desirable, but the money usually goes into 
household expense budgets eventually. 
With a reading program, the individual 
achieves something which is to his personal 
advantage, permanently—and to the devel- 
opment of his usefulness professionally as 
well. 


Procedure for Interviewing 


(Continued from page 137) 


original sphere of questioning) that seems 
to him to require additional enquiry. 
Finally, the Chairman asks the candi- 
date if there is anything he would like to 
bring forward in his own favor by adding 
to or retracting from anything he may have 
said, either at the Interview or previously. 
He may also ask him for his views on the 
procedure of the Panel and, in particular, 
his opinion on its fairness or otherwise. 








Engineers’ Job 
Di re cto ry brings qualified grad- 


uate engineers to your company 


EJD carries more engineering recruitment advertisers 
in a single issue than any other publication. 
A $95.00 listing in Engineers’ Job Directory puts your 
company story before over 27,000 college engineering 
seniors, plus undergraduates, experienced engineers 
and scientists. Placed in hundreds of college and 
technical libraries and placement centers across the 
country. A whopping 35,000 total circulation! 
Engineers’ Job Directory, the professional guide to 
engineering and scientific positions, is the year-round 
reference book used by young engineers seeking em- 
‘omy ent—a job shopping center! Listings are used 
y hundreds of leading companies to tell their stories 
to engineers and scientists. Many firms also use dis- 
play advertising for added attention-getting, dom- 
inance, and thoroughness. Many organizations con- 
sult with our college recruiting experts. But no 
company should be without a basic listing in Engi- 
neers’ Job Directory. 


Don’t delay. Make sure your company is well repre- 
sented. Send for checking copy and rate card today. 


Engineers’ Job Directory 
1401 First National Bank Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Office Unionization: 
How to Prevent It 


By J. B. Facor 
Director, Industrial and Public Relations 
Omar Incorporated, Omaha, Nebraska 


HAT can I as an employer do to 

prevent unionization of my office?”’ 
Now, in discussing this question, I don't 
want anyone to believe that I am personally 
anti-union. With some 60 different union 
contracts in our company, I could ill afford 
to have such an attitude. I do believe, how- 
ever, that granted the sincere interest of the 
employer is the welfare of his employees, it 
is to the interest of both to prevent unioni- 
zation of office workers. 

Now in finding an answer to how to 
prevent unionization, don’t wait until the 
union pamphlets start circulating to do 
something. I believe we can gain an insight 
into what to do if we first consider one or 
two fundamentals. The first fundamental is 
that we should always keep in mind that 
you and I and our employees think our job, 
or any part of it, is good or bad according 
to how it compares with others. Our opin- 
ions, attitudes, and finally our decisions are 
the simple result of relative comparisons. 
There are three primary comparisons that 
our employees make: 

First, intra- and inter-departmental 
within their own office. It is the little 
things, little to the company, but big to 
the given employee, that make a differ- 
ence; the granting of extra time off to 
Susie but not to Jane, the five-dollar raise 
to Tom and the three to Bill with no 
logical explanation to Bill. 

The second comparison is with em- 
ployees in other companies. It is just hu- 
man nature that the grass always looks 





You may believe your office people have 
no possible reason to unionize and that 
it's the farthest thing from their 
thoughts. But do you really know what 
they're thinking? Through inertia or 
fear, the author says, some employers 
let organizers win by default. His ob- 
servations were given in a panel discus- 
sion of the Omaha Personnel Associa- 
tion early this year. 





greener on the other side of the fence. 
But if we, as employers, do nothing to 
clarify the picture, why should we blame 
our employees? It behooves us to make 
semi-annual or annual surveys of other 
companies’ working conditions and then, 
when we find something out of line in 
our own company, to definitely correct it. 

The third comparison that employees 
make is with unionized employees in 
their own company. I believe we'll all 
have to admit the former advantages that 
office employees enjoyed over the shop 
have all but disappeared. Then too, what 
would you be led to believe as an office 
worker if the only time you received a 
wage increase was after the union had 
won one for the shop? I'd suggest that 
those of you who don't have a definite 
office salary plan that functions entirely 
separate from your union negotiations, 
better get one fast. 





OFFICE UNIONIZATION: HOW TO PREVENT IT 


So, remember this first fundamental, 
that things are good or bad by comparison. 


Fautty ComMMuNICATION Maxgs TROUBLE 


The second fundamental is that in 
almost every case of unionization, either 
the employer didn’t know what the em- 
ployees were thinking, or the employees 
didn’t know what the employer was 
thinking—or both. Lack of communication 
is at the heart of the problem. If you were 
actually aware of negative thoughts and 
attitudes of your employees, you would 
either do something to change the condi- 
tion or communicate your inability to 
do so in an understandable manner. 

It is because the factors that breed 
unionization are complex and different in 
each office that individual analysis is called 
for. There are no pat answers. However, a 
very recent and comprehensive survey of 
some 7,000 office employees by the National 
Office Management Association may give 
clues as to what office employees in general 
don’t like. 

The responses were broken down by 
men and women. The three most frequent 
office complaints for men were: 

1. No recognition of good work 

2. Lack of information 

3. Salary relationships and policies 

Women listed the same categories as 
their top three complaints but in slightly 
different order: 

1. Salary relationships and policies 

2. No recognition of good work 

3. Lack of office information 

Other office complaints are listed be- 
low, as ranked by the men included in the 
survey. The ranking by women was very 
similar, the main difference being that job 
security was less important to the women. 

4. Pressure 

. Job security 

. Supervisory favoritism 

. Poor ventilation 

. Inadequate or faulty equipment 

. Uncomfortable temperature 


10. Drab surroundings 

11. Supervisor listens to grapevine 

12. Fellow employees 

13. Must lie for boss 

14. Vacation policy 

15. Boss always late for appointments 
16. Smoking rules 

In this same survey the office employees 
listed what they wanted in an executive: 

i Managerial Skill 
Fairness 
Intelligence 

Fourtisi.: .. 44: Common Sense 

They also listed what they did not 
want in an executive: 

Injustice 
Superior Attitude 
Put things off 
Untruthfulness 

There you have it . . . a breakdown of 
what employees don't like. To my knowl- 
edge this is as accurate and good a survey as 
you could ask for in this regard. Although, 
as I have indicated, this can give you some 
very good clues, I cannot stress too strongly 
how important it is that an individual 
analysis be made of any given office. 

As we all know, the supervisor in any 
office many times holds the key as to the 
attitudes of the employees in that office. 
And, therefore, there is some value in care- 
ful reflection on what employees do and 
do not like in a supervisor. 


Unions Orren WIn sy Derautt 


Although there is no simple answer or 
set of answers as to how to prevent unioni- 
zation, as evidenced by the success of unions 
during the last twenty years, many times 
the answers are not found because they 
aren't actively sought. Too often, due to 
inertia or fright on the part of the employer, 
unions have won by default rather than by 
an objective choice of their employees. 

Many employees in offices that could 
be objectively analyzed as almost an ideal 
place to work have become unionized. Why? 
Because the employees thought or were led 
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to think that somewhere, under unioniza- 
tion, conditions were better than theirs. 

Even in the best office, there is always 
something—perhaps minor—that isn't 
what it should be. If the union is given the 
free play of your employees without your 
knowledge or you keep quiet out of ig- 
norance or fright, unionization is almost 
assured regardless of how ideal your work- 
ing conditions. If the union moves in, so 
should you. Lay out a campaign based on 
the two fundamentals of relative compari- 
sons and communications. Sure, there are 
certain things you can't do, but there is a 
lot you can do—do it. 

I'd like to add, if a company is blind to 
what employees want,—or knowing, is de- 
ficient in providing it, unionization may be 
a great service to that company. Because, 
the union will undoubtedly force the com- 
pany to correct the condition and by so 
doing, may well provide a more stable and 
efficient work force. 


Regardless of the circumstances—the 
bad breaks, your own missteps or what have 
you—if the union wins, and you're faced 
with unionization as an actuality, discard 
any “‘fight to the death’’ attitude. All it 
will give you is ulcers and it won't pay the 
stockholders’ dividends. 

However, if you will but make the 
comparisons that your employees are mak- 
ing and get to know your employees and 
they to know you, the mechanics of what 
you must do will be apparent. Then, all 
that is needed is courage for action. 





We have incentives for stepping up 
production, increasing sales, reducing 
waste, improving quality and developing 
new products. Why can’t there be incen- 
tives for building management talent? 

Lawrence Appley, 
quoted in 
Developing People in Industry 
— a Harper book 








A copy of this 2500-word ariicle on 


“Personnel Costs—the Difference be- 
tween Profit or Loss?” may be obtained, 
at no obligation, by writing to Industrial 


Psychology, Inc., Tucson 6, Arizona. 











As You Were Saying— 


COLLEGE RECRUITING OF SALESMEN 


OHN M. ELLIOTT Of George H. Elliott & 

Company, management consultants in 
New York City, refers to Dwight Gentry's 
article ‘Better College Recruiting: Better 
Sales Trainees’’ in our March issue. He 
says: 


As you know, I served a lengthy appren- 
ticeship with Procter & Gamble in making 
the college circuit some years ago. If I may be 
permitted to ‘‘reminisce’’ a bit, I have about 
come to the conclusion that college recruiters, 
particularly if they are Sales Managers, are a 
fairly inarticulate crowd. The truth of the 
matter is that they have pretty good ideas, 
but they certainly don’t have a flair for getting 
them across to college faculty members. 

In so far as grades are concerned they are 
closely tied up with a well-standardized in- 
telligence test. I always steered clear of the 
person who made a high score on the intelli- 
gence test but mediocre or poor grades— 
laziness. However, in fairly extensive research 
studies we couldn't detect much difference 


between grades in, say, the 65th percentile 
and in the 95th percentile. 

Demonstration of leadership in social 
activities on the campus had a very definite 
relationship to a man's chances of reaching 
sales management levels. We figured our PE’s 
on these data and they are absolutely airtight. 

Another thing a Sales Manager has diffi- 
culty in getting across to the average Place- 
ment Officer or college professor is that the 
way a man looks, how he dresses, his physique 
and other observable characteristics have a 
great deal to do with whether or not he can 
learn to dominate others in personal relation- 
ships in the selling field. In other words, a man 
may be very brilliant, but if he hasn't got an 
impressive physique he has at least one strike 
against him. I wonder sometimes whether a 
college professor is qualified to give an in- 
telligent appraisal of a senior as a candidate 
for sales management. I know many who 
could not do so. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Gentry is familiar with 
all of this reasoning. However, I found his 
article so stimulating that I was prompted to 
send along these comments. 


ONE SECRETARY TO ANOTHER 


BRSONNEL managers will be interested in 

how one personnel man’s secretary 
thinks she can help her boss the most. 
The secretary in this case is Mrs. Sylvia 
Giaccarini and her boss is W. G. Wag- 
goner, personnel officer of the U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation at Sacramento, California. 
Under the heading ‘“‘Look Over Your 
Boss’ Shoulder’’, Mrs. Giaccarini says in 
part: 

Authors of movie plots, T.V. soap operas 
and the comics take great pleasure in depicting 
the average secretary sitting on the boss’ lap. 
In real life the job lasts longer if you just peek 
over his shoulder—and, unobtrusively. 

A basic proficiency in the tools of her 


trade—dictation and typing—are important; 
in fact, imperative. But, the boss expects more 
than a highly skilled mechanic as his secre- 
tary. The sooner this is recognized and accepted 
the more satisfactions the job offers. The 


‘ average secretarial pool is filled with highly 


skilled mechanics, and it is the natural hunting 
ground for secretarial vacancies. Yet, selections 
are based on something extra. 

The principle of this something extra is as 
old as the good book and as young as the 
most advanced course in psychology and social 
behavior. It consists of nothing more than 
putting yourself in the other fellow's shoes. 
In this case, the boss’ shoes. 

It is as easy to check a letter for its basic 
objective of communication, as for correct 
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typing, punctuation, sentence structure and 
format. All it takes is attitude, understanding 
and sympathy for the boss’ function. The letter 
that goes out from your organizational unit 
communicates many things besides the informa- 
tion in it. It can communicate a spirit of co- 
operation; dignity coupled with a desire to be 
of help; or irritation—a desire to get it off 
your desk and ensure an end to the matter. 
The wise boss, and there are good reasons 
why employees get to be bosses, knows that 
the written communication from his office is 
the front line of his public relations. A good 
secretary is his public relations standard bearer. 

The word ‘“‘unobtrusive’’ is emphasized 
in the first paragraphs A mew secretary that 
rushes in with aggressive, critical comments 
to upset long established communication 
habits may as well rush right out. It takes an 
unusual amount of tact to help others. Even 
the official dispensers of charity must ‘first 
learn how to give so that gifts may be ac- 
cepted without damage to self-respect. The one 
thing that will insure success is a sincere atti- 
tude, a desire to assist. 

One of the most difficult traps to avoid is 
an office label of ‘‘nosiness’’. The boss will 
welcome fingertip information on Bill or 
Bertha’s progress with an important assign- 
ment, if it can be acquired unobtrusively, and 
not at a cost of office morale. 

So, pull a switch on your boss. The more 
you look over his shoulder the less reason he 
will have for breathing down your neck. And, 
he will appreciate you for it. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 140) 


ment Director for eight years with the Mara- 
thon Corporation. He joined Omar in 1952. 


Jobn M. Elliott is associated with the New 
York management consultant firm of George H. 
Elliott and Company. A University of Manitoba 
man, he was with Procter and Gamble, Cincin- 
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Specifications for New Salesmen appeared in our 
April issue this year. 


Sylvia Giaccarini, secretary to the regional 
personnel officer of the U. S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation at Sacramento, California, is a 
career service employee of the Federal govern- 
ment. Mrs. Giaccarini has served other govern- 
ment officers, heading other functions, and “‘is 
convinced that personnel work with its many 
facets of interest is the most challenging of all 
from a secretary's point of view.” 





“Over and over in this book you will see that preconceived notions, 
false basic assumptions, are like landslides that divert a stream 
from its true bed. Over and over you will see that a vast amount of 
your effort as a problem solver will go toward changing assumptions 
— your own as well as other people's. The upshot of this repeated 
activity is to develop in the skilled problem solver an ingrained, 
automatic skepticism. He is not cynical. He simply starts with the 
premise that the assumptions on which any problem rests may be 
challenged, just as the alleged facts may be. He is particularly 
skeptical about obvious answers and rigid dogmas—the things that 
“everybody knows are true’ .”' 

Edward Hodnett in 
The Art of Problem Solving 


(Harper) 
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BOOKS 


Deve.orinGc Pgopte 1n Inpustry—Princi- 
ples and Methods of Training. By Douglas H. 
Fryer, Mortimer R. Feinberg and Sheldon 
S. Zalkind. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1956. 210 pages. $3.50. 


An excellent book on setting up and 
conducting training and development pro- 
grams for employees of all ranks. There is a 
foreword by Howard W. Files, vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Human Relations 
Division, which tells how it came into 
being. Mr. Files says today’s vital training 
questions are, not whether training is 
needed, but Whom shall we teach, What 
shall we teach, and Who shall do the 
teaching. The company retained the three 
authors named above, associated with Rich- 
ardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., to answer 
those and other questions for them. The 
outcome was a manual which has been 
developed into this book. 

“This manual,’’ Mr. Files says, ‘‘has 
been in use by us for more than a year and 
has fulfilled the purpose... . It has been 
read and reread and used as a reference for 
determining training needs and to evaluate 
training results by those who are serving as 
trainers in our plants . . . providing what is 
needed in the language of the man on the 
industrial firing line."’ 

In keeping with the aim at Pillsbury, 
the book is designed to help company 
people who have had no experience in 
teaching or training to become good train- 
ers, with some understanding not only of 
method but also of trainer-trainee psychol- 
ogy. Professional training people will enjoy 
secing how the subject is handled, but high 
executives, supervisors and others who 
know little about training and probably 
harbor many misconceptions about it will 
benefit most. The book has ten chapters. 
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Among the subjects covered are Establish- 
ing training needs, Motivation, How the 
trainee learns, Mechanical aids to training, 
Participation methods, Administration of 
the training program. 

H. M. T. 


Tue Focussp Interview. By Robert K. 
Merton, Marjorie Fiske and Patricia Ken- 
dall. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1956. 186 pp. $3.00. 


This book is a presentation of the 
procedures and problems encountered in a 
focused interview. Inasmuch as these same 
difficulties arise in all interviewing situa- 
tions, it may prove somewhat useful to 
personnel people. It is highly technical 
and familiarity with psychological con- 
cepts and terms is necessary for rapid 
reading. 

The authors state that the focused 
interview is most effective, not for general 
interviewing, but as a research tool in 
clarifying the differences in responses to 
propaganda and advertising media. It is in 
this area that the focused interview finds 
its greatest usefulness. 

Essentially, the focused interview is a 
way to obtain retrospective reactions and 
attitudes of individuals to a specific situa- 
tion. The situation most often referred to 
in the book is that of an army propaganda 
film. 

In focused interviewing, the situation 
is previously analyzed by a social scientist 
and hypotheses are developed regarding 
probable responses to various aspects of 
the situation. With a guide thus estab- 
lished, the interviewer attempts to focus 
the attention of individuals or groups on 
specific parts of the stimulus situation 
through the use of non-directive ques- 
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tioning. In this way he can establish and 
probe the varying effects induced by the 
stimuli. 

The tools utilized in focus interview- 
ing are not new; nor are the objectives 
of the interview itself. The major dif- 
ferences in interviewing of this nature 
appear to be; (1) the heavy emphasis on 
past-tense phrasing of interviewer ques- 
tions, and (2) the analyzation of objective 
characteristics of the stimulus situation 
prior to the interview. Due to the experi- 
mental nature of the focused interview 
and the technical skills necessary to con- 
duct it well, it will probably be of limited 
use in the personnel area. 

This is a revised third reprinting of 
the book. The authors are experienced in 
social research. Robert K. Merton is a 
Professor of Sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The two ladies have served on 
the staff of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research at Columbia. 

Caro, FLetcHER WAGNER 


AuconouisMm: Its Psychology and Cure. By 
Frederick B. Rea. The Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York 16, 1956. 143 pages. 
$3.50. 

If there are people in your organiza- 
tion whose problem is alcohol, or who 
seem to be headed that way, this book 
certainly would help you in dealing with 
them. The book itself might be lent or 
given to such a person. However, the au- 
thor warns: ‘Everyone who seeks to help 
an alcoholic finds himself in a dilemma. 
In the earlier stages, when chances of 
recovery are greatest, the alcoholic is 
notoriously resistant to counsel. He will 
not accept directions or advice from other 
people. He will only learn the hard way: 
but by the time he has learned that way, 
it is almost too late to save him. . . . The 
Map of Addiction ought to be a major 
feature in all forms of temperance educa- 
tion, and the whole community should be 


made familiar with its outline and con- 
tours." Mr. Rea speaks highly of Al- 
coholics Anonymous and tells how they 
work; he helped establish an AA branch 
and associated himself with it for at least 
four years. 


H.M.T. 


Tue RetirEMENT Hanpsoox. By Joseph C. 
Buckley. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1953- 329 pages. $3.95 

This is probably the most compre- 
hensive, and certainly one of the most 
stimulating and helpful, books on the many 
problems connected with retirement that I 
have ever come across. Back in June 1953 
in these pages I reviewed several excellent 
retirement books; this one may have come 
to hand soon after that and escaped my 
notice. I'm glad that a house-cleaning 
brought it to light, for it makes some 
excellent suggestions. 

The trouble with retirement planning 
is that few of us can be induced to start it 
early enough. If you have people around 40 
to 45 years of age who show an interest in 
the subject, this is a book you could lend 
them and earn their gratitude. The author 
is Of was an executive with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, a large advertising 
agency. He spent over two years collecting 
the information and ideas. His short section 
on the Social Security Act is somewhat out- 
dated now, but still applicable in the main. 
Among other subjects discussed are health, 
income, hobbies, small businesses for re- 
tirees, farming of several kinds in various 
locations, where to live in retirement. He 
presents a retirement planning schedule 
beginning at age 35. 

A bibliography is given at the end of 
each chapter, referring to periodicals and 
government publications as well as books. 
There is an index. You too may be thinking 
of retiring to a new life eventually; this 
book can increase your enjoyment of the 


prospect. 
H. M. T. 





Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


FactoriaL ANALYsIs OF CoMPLEX PsycHo- 
MOTOR PERFORMANCE AND RELATED SKILLS. 
By Edwin A. Fleishman and Walter E. 
Hempel, Jr., Air Force Personnel and Train- 
ing Research Center. The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 2, April, 1956, 
96-104. 


Relatively little research has been done 
on the organization of abilities in the area 
of perceptual-motor skill. This is no doubt 
due to the difficulties of constructing, as- 
sembling, and administering the batteries of 
apparatus tests required for such studies. 

The Air Force classification research 
program which was carried on during the 
war was probably the most extensive pro- 
gram of psychomotor testing that was ever 
attempted. The authors are currently work- 
ing on the problem of the organization of 
perceptual-motor skills, and they undertook 
the factorial analyis reported here of corre- 
lational matrices which existed from pre- 
vious research in the hope that it would 
provide additional insight and possible 
leads. 

In 1947-48, a wide variety of Air Force 
printed and apparatus tests were assembled 
and administered to over 1000 Navy pilot 
candidates. The present paper describes a 
factor analysis of the intercorrelations 
among certain variables selected from the 
correlation matrix published by R. B. 
Payne in 1952. The test variables included 
16 apparatus tests and 7 printed tests which 
had been designed as possible substitutes 
for the apparatus tests. The 24th variable 
was the criterion of pilot success as meas- 
ured by graduation versus elimination of 
Navy midshipmen from flying training. 
Each of the variables is described briefly. 

Ten factors were extracted from the 
intercorrelations among these variables by 
the Thurstone centroid method. Each of 
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these factors is identified and interpreted 
and the loadings on the different variables 
are given. Those doing research in this field 
will find the discussion and interpretations 
very useful. 

Two of the conclusions are of broader 
general interest: 

(a) “‘Contrary to previous belief that 
motor skills are narrow in scope and highly 
specific to the task, the present results con- 
firm that there are certain broad group 
factors of psychomotor skill which may 
account for performance on a wide variety 
of tasks.”’ 

Cb) “‘Some of the factors defined in 
psychomotor tests may also be sampled by 
printed tests.”’ 


A Note on Mzasurinc “UNDERSTANDABIL- 
ity.’’ By Robert F. Lockman, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. The Journal of Appli:d 
Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 2, April, 1956, 
135-136. 

This author calls attention to the fact 
that there is a difference between readabil- 
ity as measured by the Flesch formulas and 
what he calls understandability. Reada- 
bility measures, for example, do not indi- 
cate whether the ideas expressed are non- 
sense or not. 

Lockman reports a study of about 170 
Naval Aviation Cadets. Each man was 
asked to rate nine sets of directions on 
standard psychological tests on a scale of 
understandability which ranged from ‘“‘very 
easy’’ to ‘‘very difficult.’’ The Flesch Read- 
ing Ease score was then computed for each 
set of directions. The results were corre- 
lated, and he concludes that the Reading 
Ease score was not measuring the same 
thing as understandability. 

Reading Ease scores are not too rele- 
vant in highly selected groups, and reliable 
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understandability ratings might well be 
used to improve the level of intelligibility 
of written material. 


LEADERSHIP AND PREDICTIVE ABSTRACTING. 
By C. G. Browne and Richard P. Shore, 
Wayne University. The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 2, April, 1956, 


112-116. 


Early studies of leaders emphasized 
largely the personal characteristics that 
were measurable in the leader himself. 
Recently the emphasis of research has been 
on the dynamic relationship existing be- 
tween the leader and the group. The 
hypothesis has been advanced that the 
man who will be most successful in in- 
fluencing the actions of others will be the 
man who knows the thinking of the group 
best. Some investigators have called this 
factor ‘‘empathy’’ or the ability of the 
individual to put himself in another in- 
dividual’s place. The present authors do 
not think that this is a good term to use 
because the essence of leadership does not 
include taking on the experience and the 
emotion of another individual. They feel 
that the extent to which an individual is 
able to predict the attitudes of others will 
depend on the extent to which he is able 
to select the significant details in a given 
situation. They call this predictive ab- 
stracting. 

The present study evaluates the hy- 
potheses that (1) predictive abstracting 
is a function of leadership, and (2) there 
is a direct relationship between predictive 
abstracting ability and an individual's 
echelon level in a company. 

The subjects for the study were 83 
employees of a Detroit metal tubing manu- 
facturing company: 5 department managers, 
g general foremen, 17 assistant foremen 
and 52 nomsupervisory workers. A ques- 
tionnaire was filled out by each subject 
which measured attitudes toward job 
satisfaction, economic issues, and social 
issues. Each subject first completed the 


questionnaire on the basis of his own 
attitudes. Then each department manager 
completed a questionnaire on the basis of 
what he thought would be the attitudes 
of nonsupervisory workers as a group. 
Each nonsupervisory person filled out a 
questionnaire on the basis of his abstract- 
ing of the responses of department man- 
agers as a group. The foremen and assistant 
foremen filled out questionnaires predicting 
the attitudes for both the echelons above 
them and below them. The questionnaire 
had 27 statements and the subjects checked 
responses on a scale that went from 
“strongly agree’’ to ‘‘strongly disagree."’ 
Numerical values were assigned to each of 
the four points on the scale, so that it was 
possible to obtain an average on each state- 
ment for each of the four echelon groups 
mentioned. 

The data indicated that the super- 
visory personnel predicted more accurately 
than the nonsupervisory. The department 
managers made better predictions about 
the workers than did the foremen. This 
may seem surprising since they would 
have less direct contact with the workers 
than the foremen would. On the whole 
management seemed to understand the 
workers better than the workers under- 
stood the attitudes of management. Is this 
a factor that ought to be given more 
consideration in the study of industrial 
conflict? 

This study assumes that leadership is 
involved in carrying out supervisory func- 
tions, and the data tend to support the 
thesis that predictive abstracting is a 
function of leadership. 





“But there is probably a good deal 
of truth in Macaulay's observation on the 
popular Charles II's habit of walking 
unguarded in the Park before breakfast: 
‘The common people love to see the great 
unbend’.”’ 

from “‘ Joint Consultation in British 
Industry’’—Staples Press 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





PLANNED TO BrinG MANAGERS AND 
Starr Speciauists Up-to-Date oN RaszarcH 
findings in personnel management, the first 
annual conference on research developments in 
personnel management was held June 7 and 
8 on the UCLA campus, Los Angeles. The 
conference was sponsored by the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and the Personnel 
and Industrial Relations Association of 
Los Angeles. Dale Yoder, director, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of Min- 
nesota, spoke on research and the future of 
personnel management. Harrison G. Gouch, 
associate professor of psychology, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, spoke on 
imagination—undeveloped resource. Auto- 
mation’s impact on future personnel poli- 
cies was described by Ralph R. Canter, 
associate social scientist, The Rand Corpo- 
ration. Abbot Kaplan, associate director, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, Los Angeles, talked about 
liberal education in a business civilization. 
Other topics considered by the conference 
included: Newer applications of group cre- 
ative thinking; Employee opinion research 
in management decision-making; Sensitiv- 
ity training—useful implement in develop- 
ing leaders; Current techniques for wage 
and salary surveys; Gaining acceptance for 
personnel research; Personnel management 
under a labor agreement; How good is 
psychological testing? Changing personnel 
practices in the smaller organization; An- 
ticipating the government’s role in the 
American economy; Progress in public per- 
sonnel research; Legal influences on person- 
nel management and industrial relations. 
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Tae Hearts or AN AcinG PopuLaTIoN 
was the subject for the University of Michi- 
gan 8th Annual Conference on the Aging. Ac- 
cording to a statement made in the con- 
ference announcement, health for the aging 
extends far beyond the efforts of any one 
profession or citizen group. Diagnostic, 
preventive, and restorative medical serv- 
ices are of basic importance. But equally 
fundamental are such things as adequate 
health facilities, suitable housing, oppor- 
tunities for occupational and diversional 
activity, a positive attitude toward aging, 
and freedom from financial worry. In addi- 
tion, accelerated programs of research and 
professional training are urgently needed 
to insure the soundest possible development 
of further health services for older people. 
General sessions at the conference dealt 
with topics and issues of interest to all con- 
cerned with the well-being of older citi- 
zens. Workshops offered professional work- 
ers and community groups the opportunity 
to discuss methods for planning, develop- 
ing, and integrating specific kinds of medi- 
cal and social services. Demonstrations 
were arranged of interest to physicians, 
public health personnel, nurses, occupa- 
tional and physical therapists, medical 
social workers. Seminars for biological and 
psycho-social research workers, medical 
educators, and representatives of other sci- 
ences concerned with gerontology were 
planned as a special feature of the program 
to consider “‘Research in Health and the 
Aging Process,’’ ‘‘Undergraduate and Grad- 
uate Training in Geriatric Medicine’, and 
‘Professional Training in Gerontology.” 
Clinics for physicians were arranged by the 
University of Michigan Medical School. 
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Tue AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssocIA- 
TION has announced the program for the 
fifth year of the AMA Management Course. 
The summer program is held on the campus 
of Colgate University at Hamilton, New 
York. Other sessions are held in the Shera- 
ton-Astor Hotel in New York City. The 
AMA Management Course consists of four 
one-week units of instruction in the basic 
principles, skills and tools of management. 
The curriculum is a distillation of practical 
operating experience, which represents a 
fundamental body of management princi- 
ples. The course has been designed with 
the needs of today’s busy executive in 
mind. This recognition is reflected in course 


content, in its instructional approach, and 
in the schedule which permits registrants 
to take the four units of instruction over 
a period of twelve months. Instruction 
stresses practical application, linking the- 
ory to case examples in a program whose 
objective is to make the executive more 
effective on his present job and prepare him 
for greater responsibilities: The fee for the 
course is $750. This includes tuition course 
materials, daily luncheons and enrollment 
for one year as an individual member in 
AMA. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Course Registrar, American 
Management Association, 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Bos Gray, Direcror oF THE INDus- 
TRIAL Sscrion of California Institute of 
Technology, spoke on “Are Our Benefit 
Plans Beneficial’’ at the June meeting of 


the Personnel and Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles. A gross product of 
$535 billion by 1965, an increase of 40%, 
was predicted by Dr. George H. Hilde- 
brand, professor of economics and acting 
director of the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions at UCLA, when he addressed the 
May meeting of the association. Dr. Hilde- 
brand in his talk, ‘‘Probable Personnel 
Problems in the Next Ten Years,’’ said he 
believes that working hours per year in 
industry will be likely to drop by about 
200. He based his predictions on current 
trends. Physical productivity for industrial 
workers should rise about 2.5 percent each 
year, he believes, and wages should be 
about 25 percent higher by 1966. 

“We have not eliminated recessions 
from the American economy,’’ he said, 
‘though we have the means for preventing 


a recurrence of the great depression of the: 


thirties.’ Collective bargaining is likely 
to spread into small communities and white 
collar occupations. The drive for job and 


income security will be intensified. Auto- 
mation will create special problems of re- 
training older workers and demands for 
layoff and severance pay. Many firms will 
have to learn how to live with unionism. 
If times remain prosperous, the unions are 
more likely to follow a policy of accept- 
ance and control of new machines rather 
than obstruction. Personnel departments 
will be faced with creating new job struc- 
tures in new firms and industries, he said. 
There will be problems of obtaining ade- 
quate technical and skilled personnel. At- 
tention will have to be given to problems 
of displacement of older workers. And it 
will also be necessary to learn to use the 
instrument of collective bargaining to meet 
these problems. 





Tue NortHern CALIFORNIA TRAINING 
Directors’ Association heard Ian Fergu- 
son, assistant to the president in charge of 
personnel at Western Pacific, tell the West- 
ern Pacific story at a recent meeting. He 
said that Western Pacific has 277 officers 
and approximately ;,000 employees operat- 
ing a system from San Francisco to Salt 
Lake City. This division of people is the 
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legal one, so designated by ICC. But ac- 
cording to Mr. Ferguson it would be better 
classification to say, ‘‘We have 277 person- 
nel managers and 5,000 operating employ- 
ees.’’ And the 277 personnel managers are 
guided by the top ten, including the Presi- 
dent, several Veeps, Chief Engineers, a 
couple of other Chief Assistants-to and Mr. 
Ferguson. This group of leaders meets reg- 
ularly. 80% of their deliberations are “‘per- 
sonnel.’’ The majority opinions of the per- 
sonnel committee prevail. 

Problem areas seem to be those of most 
organizations today—how to attract and 
hold qualified people. The old problems of 
seniority, inequities that arise through hu- 
man relations, inadequate structures and 
rules for adjustments have plagued Western 
Pacific. To start work on the problems was 
a formidable task but in 1949, with a 
change in the top management, a Personnel 
Resources Inventory was used. 3200 persons 
were canvassed—8oo returns were received. 
Analysis and evaluation took two years 
before a program was formulated that 
would satisfy the basic needs for effecting 
change. The president was selected, picked 
by the Board with the counsel of a con- 
sulting firm. From that point on, others 
were selected by the gradually expanding 
‘Personnel Committee.’’ And the commit- 
tee has studied every one of the 277 posi- 
tions with regard to need and fitness. Three 
factors are involved: required knowledge 
to do the job, ability to make decisions, 
and possibility of meeting all the responsi- 
bilities involved in the position. 





Tue New Yorx Personne MANAGz- 
MENT AssociaTION has improved the format 
and contents of its Bulletin. The new look 
is most becoming. New officers of the asso- 
ciation are: Gordon C. Jermyn, president; 
Robert M. Crooks, vice president; Franklin 
H. Beardsley, vice president; Jessie L. Mor- 
row, secretary; and Edward J. Palkot, 
treasurer. Organized labor's goals for 1956 
were appraised by Elmer Walker of IAM, 


Office Employees’ Union President Howard 
Coughlin, and Hiram S. Hall at the May 
meeting. 

As the discussion developed it became 
apparent that there was to be a presenta- 
tion of ideas and not necessarily a debate 
on any crucial issues. Mr. Coughlin’s re- 
marks were generally concerned with the 
position of the white collar worker, who, 
he pointed out, comprised 37% of the em- 
ployed civilian labor force in 1950. Elmer 
Walker made it clear that he was enlarging 
the discussion topic to include labor union 
objectives and objections in 1956, with a 
considerable portion of his remarks directed 
toward the Taft-Hartley Act. Hiram Hall 
pointed out the better relative position of 
the American worker today and saw little 
chance of revising Taft-Hartley this year. 

In outlining the growth of the white 
collar force, Mr. Coughlin claimed that it 
has been slipping down the economic lad- 
der. From a $7 advantage in the year 1929, 
the University of Chicago survey found 
that the white collar class dropped to an 
average $3 disadvantage, as compared with 
manual workers in 1953. 

‘“While it is true,’” he said, ‘‘that eco- 
nomic reasons are the major factors for the 
unionization of white collar workers, these 
reasons are not always present. In certain 
instances economic reasons are totally ab- 
sent... . Recognition, proper supervision 
and the pat on the back are many times 
strangely absent. Too often he finds him- 
self by-passed when seeking a promotion. 
In many cases he is by-passed without good 
reason. Favoritism, and sometimes nepo- 
tism, is the order of the day in certain 
companies.’’ 

Taft-Hartley’s provision for more re- 
strictive state limitations on the union 
shop came under Mr. Walker's fire. The 
Railway Labor Act, he pointed out, pro- 
vided that the Federal Law shall prevail 
over the state law and the same rationale 
has not been applied in the newer legisla- 
tion which provides for more restrictive 
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state laws to take precedence over the 
federal. 

Hiram Hall came armed with statis- 
tics to show that the American worker 
never had it so good. He detailed the total 
and the real wage increase for the years 
1950 through 1955. Looking at the merger, 
he sees little effect on 1956 activities with 
the machinery not yet effective enough to 
take care of the jurisdictional problems. 
With the stronger unions enveloping the 
weaker ones, he sees some 1go national 
unions being reduced to 40 or 50 in the 
next ten years. 





Stronc Exception To Four Funpa- 
MENTAL FEATURES OF THE FINAL REPORT OF 
THE U. S. Senate SuBcOMMITTEE ON WEL- 
FARE AND PENSION Funps was registered by 
the Commerce and Industry Association. Careful 
study of the report by the Association's 
Special Committee on Welfare and Pension 
Fund Legislation revealed a number of 
things seriously wrong with the report, 
according to Thomas Jefferson Miley, 
executive vice president of the Association. 
Certain of the basic findings, he said, are 
deemed erroneous ‘‘and the conclusions 
drawn are unsound and cannot be supported 
by any realistic appraisal of the factual 
evidence respecting welfare fund administra- 
tion."’ In line with the Association's 


consistent stand that the individual states, 
rather than the Federal government, are 
best equipped to cope with and root out 
abusive practices, Mr. Miley suggested 
that Senator Hill's committee, in its con- 
sideration of the subcommittee report, take 
careful note of the comprehensive program 
of state supervision over collectively- 
bargained jointly-administered welfare and 
pension funds recently signed into law in 
New York State by Governor Harriman 
which, he indicated, “‘graphically demon- 
strates how the states can effectively meet 
the problem.’’ The Association objected to 
the fact that the proposed coverage of the 
recommended Federal disclosure program 
extends far beyond the area requiring 
governmental attention to safeguard the 
interests of employee beneficiaries. The 
Association also feels that “‘we must take 
vigorous exception to the doctrine re- 
peatedly enunciated in the report that 
welfare benefits for all practical purposes 
may be regarded as synonymous with 
wages."’ The report, said Miley, is replete 
with critical comments respecting so-called 
level-of-benefit programs, and it fails to 
recognize the very real and reasonably im- 
mediate potential for effective remedial 
programs by the states. Further information 
may be obtained from the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, Inc., 99 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


People in Personnel 





Davip J. Cromsiz has been named vice 
president in charge of personnel and indus- 
trial relations for Underwood Corporation, 
it has been announced by Fred M. Farwell, 
president. Formerly manufacturing vice 
president, Mr. Crombie has served as an 
engineer, personnel assistant and assistant 
works manager since joining Underwood 
as a mail clerk in 1929. He will be responsi- 
ble for all phases of personnel management, 
employee training, executive development 
and labor relations. 


Maz D. Aucg.xo, director of advertis- 
ing and public relations for Suburban Pro- 
pane Gas Corporation, Whippany, N. J., 
has been elected president of the House 
Magazine Institute, an association of about 
250 editors of magazines published by com- 
panies in and around New York. Miss 
Aucello, editor of her company’s employee 
publication, SuburbaNews, is Eastern Area 
Director of the International Council of 
Industrial Editors, and is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the New York League 
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of Business and Professional Women. She 
has been a vice president of the House 
Magazine Institute and on its Board of 
Governors. Newly elected vice president of 
the Institute is Donald Kingsley, General 
Foods, White Plains, New York, who edits 
G.F. News. James M. Hartley, editor of 
Thirty-three for the Hanover Bank, New 
York, was re-elected secretary. Edna M. 
Gagne, associate editor for Consolidated 
Edison's Around the System, is treasurer. 





Anprew A. Daty, project manager 
for the International Business Machines 
Corporation, Kingston, New York, was 
elected president of the American Society 


of Training Directors at the Society's an- 
nual convention held recently in New York 
City. Other newly elected officers are 
Anthony L. Franzolio, Tempco Aircraft 
Corporation, Dallas, secretary-treasurer; 
Robert Burr, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, vice-president Region 1; 
Max H. Forester, International Mineral 
and Chemical Company, Chicago, vice- 
president Region 2; Fred M. Wilbur, Jr., 
U. S. Steel Corporation, Dallas, vice presi- 
dent region 3; Frances M. Kidd, Radio 
Valve Company Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
vice president region 4; and Winston M. 
Crawford, U. S. Steel Corporation, Provo, 
Utah, vice president, region 5. 


What’s New in Publications 





Turee-Fourtus oF AMERICAN BusinEss 
Executives in the ‘‘middle management”’ 
category received raises last year, accord- 
ing to the American Management Associa- 
tion's fifth annual survey of middle man- 
agement compensation. The study, just 
released to subscribers, covers the com- 
pensation paid last year in 33 different 
industries to more than 20,000 executives 
in middle management jobs (those between 
the policy-making level and that of gen- 
eral foreman or first-line supervisor). The 
average executive on this level was paid 
$11,347 last year—an over-all increase of 
approximately five percent over the previ- 
ous year. 

Thirty-five percent of all the raises 
granted amounted to between five percent 
and nine percent of salary and were given 
for reasons of merit. There was no particu- 
lar pattern of variation in salary increases 
as between positions; however, the reason 
cited for the raise—whether for merit, be- 
cause of a promotion, or as part of a gen- 
eral increase—did affect the amount. 

Middle management is as likely as top 
management to receive extra compensation 
in the form of bonuses, the survey indi- 
cates. Bonuses were given to 47.8 percent 


of those covered in the study, approxi- 
mately the same percentage as was shown 
in the association's last survey of top man- 
agement compensation. 

In small companies middle manage- 
ment salaries usually range from $5,000 to 
$14,000, while in large companies they 
may go as high as $30,000 a year. The 
ceiling, according to the report, seems to 
be determined by company sales and 
profits; the floor, by legislation and 
union contracts. 

Other factors affecting salary are spe- 
cific to the position, the study shows. For 
example, the salary of a plant manager 
tends to be correlated with the production 
volume of his plant, and the salary of a 
labor relations executive is related to the 
number of union contracts he negotiates. 

In a special section of the study, pub- 
lished this year for the first time, the asso- 
ciation reports that 7.5 percent of the 
executives included in the survey changed 
jobs last year. In addition, 2.2 percent of 
the positions covered were eliminated en- 
tirely during that period. Surveys of middle 
management compensation are conducted 
each year by the American Management As- 
sociation’s Executive Compensation Service 
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under the direction of Dean H. Rosensteel. 
The Association is located at 1515 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N. Y. 





Tae Tents ANNivErRsARY issue of Quotes 
Ending, a monthly information letter pub- 
lished by the Robert D. Breth Organiza- 
tion, Philadelphia, management consult- 
ants, takes a long and comprehensive look 
at the last decade of industrial editing. 
Some of the conclusions reported in the 
newsletter include the following: President 
Fred Foy of Koppers Company, Inc., and 
his editor, Bob Harper, feel that ‘‘in the 
past ten years many industrial editors have 
come to realize that management's reluc- 
tance to tell labor and other employee 
groups the facts about many of its activities 
and problems is dead wrong."’ Today, they 
advocate the dissemination of more such 
information and assign the industrial edi- 
tor a leading role in doing so. 

Vice president Hugh Hoffman of Opin- 
ion Research Corporation points to growth 
in the use of all media generally, and em- 
ployee publications in particular, as attest- 
ing ‘‘to the importance being attached to 
communications today as compared to the 
mid-Forties.’’ He further states: ‘In 1947 
a nationwide survey showed that slightly 
more than half of the large companies were 
publishing a magazine or newspaper for 
employees. A similar survey this year indi- 
cated that 80% of such companies now use 
at least one employee publication.”’ 

William J. Cadigan, publications di- 
rector of the New England Electric System 
and retiring president of the International 
Council of Industrial Editors, has this to 
say: ‘In the last ten years industrial edi- 
tors have recorded notable progress in edi- 
torial and mechanical techniques. . . . To- 
day, on the able industrial editor’s horizon 
are four targets: development of a topflight 
publication: expansion into broader fields 
as publications director or manager of com- 
munications; promotion to something like 


chief corporate writer; progression into 
allied fields.”’ 

Clement E. Trout, head of the depart- 
ment of technical journalism, Oklahoma 
A. and M., states: “‘Industrial editing has 
established its place in industry and has 
reached a high degree of maturity after ten 
years of amazing progress. It is an essential 
medium in the ‘telling’ about itself which 
is giving American industry social respon- 
sibility and self control in the public in- 
terest. This is the ‘conscience’ of business, 
the newer conception of ‘public relations’ 
which has become generally recognized and 
accepted during the past few years.”’ 





Lasor Po.icigs AND PRACTICES OF AMER- 
ICAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANIES IN AuUs- 
TRALIA are described in an article by W. J. 
Byrt, industrial services division, Depart- 
ment of Labor and National Services, 
which appears in the Personnel Practice Bul- 
letin for March. The Bulletin is published 
by the Commonwealth of Australia De- 
partment of Labor and National Service. 
Mr. Byrt explains that since the end of the 
war a number of large-scale construction 
jobs have been carried out in Australia by 
American companies. The experiences of 
these organizations have been varied as re- 
gards both results and the problems en- 
countered. In general, however, it can be 
said that during a period of rising costs 
and shortages of labor and materials they 
completed large and complex projects by, 
or reasonably close to, target dates and 
approximately for the cost stipulated. 

In general, Byrt found that the wage 
rates paid by the construction companies 
were probably higher than the rates being 
offered for roughly comparable work by 
Australian organizations. This was due to 
the fact that the jobs were often in remote 
locations; the companies were accustomed 
to operating in a high-wage economy; on 
large construction jobs labor costs may 
not be as important, relatively, as other 
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costs. Although the companies paid high 
wages they demanded value for their 
money. 

Before coming to Australia, and on 
arrival, key executives prepared themselves 
to deal with industrial relations problems 
by studying local labor conditions, by 
holding discussions with union officials, 
and by hiring Australian industrial officers. 
The industrial relations methods of each of 
the companies were marked by flexibility. 
Executives of these companies, says Byrt, 
considered the gap between management 
and labor to be very wide in Australia, and 
sought to narrow it by constant contact 
with both union officials and workers. 

Tue DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Denver has been publishing an indus- 
trial relations newsletter four times a year. 


This newsletter, which is mimeographed 
and stapled, has run some forty to fifty 
pages in length. With the publication of 
the spring issue, Harry Seligson, director 
of the department, announced that the 
newsletter would be discontinued in favor 
of a more ambitious Quarterly Journal. 
The final issue of the old newsletter is de- 
voted to the publication of a study on ‘‘Se- 
curity through Private Guaranteed Wage 
and Supplementary Unemployment Insur- 
ance Benefit Plans’’ by J. D. Wickenden. 
He concludes that in some industries a 
guaranteed wage system will definitely 
stimulate management to think more eco- 
nomically and logically when arranging 
production schedules, thus eliminating 
wasteful idleness. Seasonality, however, 
is not preventable in all industries and so 
it is impractical to think of guaranteed 
wage plans for all. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Frank H. Freer Corporation 
publishes a lively magazine called Fleer 
Flashes. In the June number Eleanor M. 
McLaughlin, the editor, uses cartoons on 
a two-page spread to show how things 
would be if machines acted like people. 
Ever see a typewriter get jealous, or a lathe 
lose its temper? she asks. Probably not, 
but if machines acted like humans, here's 
how they might affect our business: (titles 
and text for the four cartoons) Missing 
Micky. The men in our Mixing Room were 
all ready to start work, but as usual, Miss- 
ing Micky, the mixer, was absent. Seems 
he stayed out too late last night and just 
couldn't get to work today. Naturally, 
with one mixer not operating, our plant 
produced thousands of pieces less than our 
daily output of Dubble Bubble today. 
Jealous Julia. Jealous Julia was angry be- 
cause another typewriter got a new desk 
before she did. It didn’t make any differ- 
ence that her old desk was only a few years 
old and worked perfectly. Julia wanted a 


new desk and she was going to pout until 
she got one. What if Miss Brown had a lot 
of letters to go out . . . she wanted a new 
desk! Lazy Leopold is the slothful type of 
broom. Whenever he’s needed to do a job, 
his favorite words are, ‘‘What, me again? 
I did it last time. Can't you get someone 
else to do that work? Every time there’s a 
dirty job to do you pick on me. I was 
just getting comfortable.’’ Grumpy Geoffrey. 
Grumpy Geoffrey got up on the wrong 
side of the work bench this morning. 
Someone forgot to turn off his power last 
night before quitting time, so he ran all 
night. Well, just let them try to get him 
to work today. He'd show them... . 





Toe Harpware Mutuat Casuarty 
Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, has 
an unusually attractive magazine, The Note- 
caster. Publications editor Robert R. Wil- 
liams was kind enough to write us about 
a special feature that will be of interest to 
many other editors. He says, ‘‘Must read- 
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ing for members of our publications de- 
partment is your “‘Looking Over the Em- 
ployee Magazines’’ department. We have 
borrowed a number of good ideas from 
other companies through this medium and 
think we might have one to pass on in our 
‘‘How Our People Live’’ series. We are 
using this newly initiated vehicle to tell 
and to retell the story of our company’s 
employee benefits.”’ 

He goes on to explain that the cover 
feature for the April Notecaster was the first 
attempt in the series. ‘‘Already Field office 
response from our personnel managers 
shows that we have scored a hit,”’ he 
says. ‘So, while this article is devoted to 
the young married family, we are going to 
hop on to similar type articles about the 
single girl employee, the married woman, 
and the retired employee in Florida.’’ The 
article is one no one could resist reading. 
Amply illustrated with photographs show- 
ing the home life of a young employee, his 
wife, and three little girls, the article gives 
intimate details of their daily life, with 
convincing evidence of the helpfulness of 
the company’s benefits program. 

Williams writes that the basic idea 
was borrowed from the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, after some members of the department 
discovered that their wives turned first in 
the Journal to the article on ‘‘How Young 
America Lives."’ The reason was because 
the articles were about families with the 
same problems, successes and failures, budg- 
ets, philosophies and dreams, as they had. 
Then too, the stories got into some pretty 
intimate stuff... the type that the gals 
don't even talk about over the back {ence. 

‘“We have been searching for 4 jalat- 
able continuous presentation of our benefits 
program. Why not talk about people hav- 
ing “‘too many children too fast’’ and tie 
it in with our hospitalization insurance? 
When Gene Haskins (the subject of the 
article) looks to his Hardware Group Life 
as ‘a healthy slug of my insurance program 
—the cheapest life insurance I can buy’ 


and then talks about a total $30,000 pro- 
gram, it’s good advertising for our bene- 
fits. And he refers to our Credit Union as 
‘our guardian angel with its 3-6% interest 
rates—we saved the money for our house 
down payment in that Credit Union’— 
that, too, is good publicity for our bene- 
fits.”” 

Williams reports that to do the story 
a writer-photographer team was assigned 
to the Haskins family for two complete 
days. A list of 30-40 questions had been 
made up to help guide the conversations. 
The assignment resulted in well over a 
hundred photographs and thousands of 
words of notes. The subject of the article 
was deliberately chosen as being quite av- 
erage, without any background of spec- 
tacular success, failure, tragedy or triumph. 

Williams concludes that ‘““‘We think 
we have succeeded in getting an intimate, 
wide-screen look at one of our Hardware 
families. And we are quite sure that we 
have interested a number of our 4000 
employees and their families in the 
Haskins of Appleton, Wisconsin. Inciden- 
tally, we are sure chat these readers have 
become a bit more acquainted with our 
employee benefits programs.’’ Congratula- 
tions to the editor, Bob Williams, and the 
publications manager, Bill Ellis, on a good 
idea, well executed, and thanks for shar- 
ing it. 

THe CHAMPION PAPER AND Fisre Com- 
pANY has an unusual article in the April 
Log. Titled, ‘If It’s Worth Doing...’’, 
the sub-heading reads, ‘‘the examples we 
set in our daily work are not lost on our 
children." A series of photographs shows 
employees on the job, and then at home, 
conducting similar operations with their 
children. For instance, research physicist 
George Munro is pictured in his laboratory 
on the job, and again at home with his son 
in their amateur lab. Another caption: 
‘‘seven-year-old Sharon Teague probably 
doesn't realize it, but she and her dad, Sam, 
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have a lot in common when it comes to 
work. Whether it’s baking a cake (as she is 
in the picture) or furnishing a beater, the in- 
gredients must be measured carefully. Sam's 
good work habits at the Ohio Division will 
begin to influence 10-month old Mark soon, 
too, judging from the boy’s bright ap- 
pearance.’ The article quotes Norm Staf- 
ford, employment supervisor at the Ohio 
Division, ‘We figure that nine times out of 
ten, the son or daughter of a valued em- 
ployee will also make a valuable person at 
Champion. An individual with maybe 20 
years’ time service, having a good record, 
few unexplained absences, and a reputation 
for getting along with the folks in his 
department, will probably have a youngster 
who'll be the same way.”’ The author 
concludes that it’s not far-fetched to think 
of your youngster’s future at the same time 
that you think of your job performance. 
That extra push you give, day by day, may 
mean a lot to your son or daughter, not to 
mention what it could mean to you. You've 
got to show ‘em that what’s worth doing is 
worth doing well. Stewart Jones is the 
editor of the Log, published at Hamilton, 
Ohio. 





Tue ENGINEERING DeparTMENT, E. I. 
pu Pont pE Nemours AND Co., Wilmington, 
gives a graphic annual report in the April 
Engineering News. A two-page spread pic- 
tures four employees holding money bags 
bearing per cent figures. Salesman George 
Grossman represents suppliers, showing 
that 35% of the Du Pont dollar went to 
them; Alan King represents employees who 
got 27% of the dollar; George Glenn, Jr., 
of the Tax Division, claims that 17% of 
the dollar went for taxes, and Peg Daniels, 
secretary in Construction, and one of the 
more than 159,000 owners of Du Pont stock, 
shows that they got 10%. Depreciation and 
obsolescence, and business needs are not 
pictured. The article is subtitled, ‘‘Good 
News.”’ “This year’s annual report made 
news ...and the news is good. During 


1955, in the words of the report, Du Pont 
experienced a high level of business activity. 
Sales were the highest in company history. 
Earnings per share of common stock rose to 
a record high.’’ Andrew W. Ballentine is 
the editor. 





If a man bas a talent and cannot use it, be has failed. If be 
has a talent and uses only half of it, be has partly failed. If be 
has a talent and learns somehow to use the whole of it, be has glori- 
ously succeeded, and won a satisfaction and a triumph few men 
ever know. 

Thomas Wolfe 
“The Web and the Rock"’ 
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PgrsONNEL ManaGeEMENT: Veteran, age 27, College Graduate 
B.A. Currently attending Graduate School, Major Personnel 
Administration-Business Management. Three years military 
experience Administration, Logistics, Technical. Presently 
employed two years, Personnel and Salary Administration. 
Anxious to develop in Employment, Employee Relations, 
Personnel activities. Commuting distance NYC. Resume 
upon request. Reply Box 457. 


Pgrsonnet-Lasor Retations: College graduate, 33 years old, 
ex-naval officer with 9 years management experience in per- 
sonnel practices, techniques, safety, security, training, labor 
relations and some wage and salary at both basic steel plant 
and durable goods manufacturer's executive offices—desires 
position with challenge and growth potential. Like to deal 
with unions. Present salary $8,000. Reply Box 458. 


Pzrsonnet Assistant: In medium-sized or small company, 4 
years experience as Personnel Administrator, 1 year experi- 
ence in Personnel Research. B.S. Ind. Psyc., M.A. Ind. Rela- 
tions. Age 27, Married—Veteran. Reply Box 459. 


Pgrsonnet Director or Assistant: Several years experience 
in top staff position supervising all personnel and labor rela- 
tions for small corporation. Desire position offering more 
potential. Degree and one year of graduate study in business 
administration. Age 34. Present employer knows of this 
advertisement. Reply Box 465. 





HELP WANTED 


Personne Consuttant: For the permanent staff of one of 
the oldest management consulting firms—charter member of 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers. 28—33. 
College degree. Graduate work desirable. Demonstrated 
growth in responsibilitics and knowledge in one or more of 
the following—organization of personnel activities; execu- 
tive compensation; wage and salary administration; training 
and management development. This opportunity will be a 
challenge and stimulation to the person who enjoys the 
problem-solving aspects of complex business situations. 
Salary to $12,000. Location New York City. Reply Box 442. 


Wace & Satary Anatyst: (Foreign Employment) Masters 
degree in Psychology or Industrial Relations plus minimum 
8 years’ broad responsible work experience in industrial wage 
and salary administration. Substantial portion of experience 
must be in developmental work. To assist in developing 
wage and salary policies, procedures and methods. Must be 
capable of presenting and securing acceptance of recommenda- 
tions. For Major Or Company with extensive Middle 
East operations. Write giving full particulars regarding 
personal history and work experience. Please include tele- 
phone number. Reply Box 453. 


Wace ANnp Satary Apministrator: For large financial insti- 
tution. Job evaluation and some salaried interviewing experi- 
ence essential. Will administer’ salary reviews, make job 
studies, prepare survey data. Cleveland area resident pre- 
ferred. For confidential consideration, write Box 460. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Pgrsonngt Director or Assistant: 16 years experience in 
personnel and training with organizations of 500 to 5,000 
employees. Recent Industrial Psychology degree. Presently 
employed in engineering research and developing company; 
responsible for apprenticeship, supervisory development, on- 
the-job training, co-op engineering and college recruiting 
programs; and nationwide recruitment of scientific, technical 
and skilled personnel. Prefer West or Southwest. Box 394. 


Director Personnet-INpustriat Revations: Personable and 
qualified—13 years experience in Personnel Administration. 
Past 5 years top-level position supervising well-rounded per- 
sonnel program. Specialist in union contract negotiation- 
administration, and formal salary administration. Age 43— 
married—up-to-date college credits in industrial relations. 
South preferred. Reply Box 426. 


Psrsonnet Director: Broad experience in planning, policy 
making and working in harmonious relationship with top 
flight management in formulating and directing personnel 
service. Sixteen years mature service in personnel field, labor 
relations, recruitment and employment, wage administra- 
tion, employee insurance, recreation and records. College 
degree. Resume upon request. Reply Box 432. 


Inpustriat Retations: Employed, mature, married, college 
gtaduate desires to relocate in East. 14 years experience in all 
phases of industrial relations. Reply Box 433. 


Assistant TO Pgrsonnst Manacgr: Master's Degree; two 
years experience in employment office; $350. per mo. Reply 
Box 438. 


Personne: Six yeats experience as Personnel Manager with 
plant employing 800. Recently set up personnel department 
in newly completed southern aluminum plant. College gradu- 
ate. Majored in Personnel and Sales Administration. Age 31. 
Will relocate. Reply Box 444. 


Director INpustriat & Pgrsonnet Revations: Excellent 
training and experience in personnel administration, labor 
relations, executive recruitment and training, wage and 
salary administration, labor law, organization planning and 
policies. Thirteen years experience plus graduate study and 
college teaching experience. Resume upon request. Reply 
Box 448. 


Trartninc or InpustRiAL Revations Assistant: 6 years broad 
experience in teaching, methods anaiv-sis, budget develop- 
ment, administrative staff work, and tt..ning administration. 
2-L6 years as training director for a federal government bureau, 
1200 employees, 3 field offices. Bright future in government 
but prefer to change to private industry. Midwest or Rocky 
Mountains. Presently earning $73.00. M. Age 29—veteran— 
family. Reply Box 449. 


Inpusrriat Revations Tratngge: Would like work in area of 
personnel leading into labor relations. BS Personnel and 
Industrial Relations—1955. Extremely desirous of progress- 
ing in this field. One year in sales. 28 years. Married. 2 chil- 
dren. Reply Box 451. 


Must Retocate Sours or Sourawest—young man, 30, col- 
lege graduate—7 years successful experience in: personnel, 
public relations, training director, Chamber of Commerce 
Manager, recipient national publicity and honors, capable 
speaker and writer. Reply Box 454. 


PersoNNEL ADMINISTRATION: B.A., M.A., Legal education; 
active in real estate and security market. Age 30. Ambition 
for high level position. Resume available. Prefer East. Reply 
Box 455. 


PersonNEL ManaGzr or Assistant: Well rounded office 
personnel administrator with specialization in wage and 
salary administration and employment supervision in two 
companies, one large, one small. Eleven years experience. 39 
years. Desire $9,000-$9,500. Reply Box 456. 


(Continuedon page 159) 
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TIONS FOR 
THE NEWER PERSPECTIVE 
by Epwaxo ¢ Bursx, Editor, Harvard Business 


brilliaithy edited pages of the Harvard Business Reviews, 
thought and practice in the management of human 
and well-rounded perspective to the whole; anc the book 
. from the Robert Wood Johnson report on 
h specialized digcussions of 
s, beside Mr. Johnson, such 
Wendel Jobnson, Chris Argyris, Carl Rogers, F. J. 


policy-making executives: it’s 2 road 
has been pretty confused traveling in recent 
General Manager, California Personnel 


DYNAMICS OF CAPIT 


| TOWARD CONTINUOUS 
Economic Program Diracter, W. E. Upjohn Institute for © 


conviction that capitalism is the best instrument for the job, 
ever-increasing standard of living for our growing population. 
stress points of the American economy, and Dr. Wendzel offers a 
continuous growth—with a view toward encouraging vision and 
cause dsep depressions and economic breakdowns. A fresh, 


Check Your Sei ened and——~ oa 
Development Reading Needs Against This List. A a 


Mee «43 Real 
JSR, 


PLE IN INDUSTRY by DOUG- CORPORATION GIVING IN 
MORTIMER R. FRINBERG, and RICHARD EELLS. A ' 
economic aspects of 
prehensive book on 


BIG BUSINESS 
LLOYD WARNER and 
over 8000 top erceutives 
where they are. $3.75 


THE ART OF 
ROBERT C. HODNETT. The book 
of expert advisory statis can art and science, showing 
contribution to operating line like all skills, can be 


THE FEDERAL 
CROTEAU. The first 
An Analysis of Incen- institution serves the 
F. WHYTE. $4.00 sands of groups 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & f 
NEW 














RO ee 
SERVICE PROGRAMS? 


If so, you’ll find our special report “Suaens- 
TIoNs FoR Fmane Emptoyce Benerrr PLAN 
InvorMATION” of decided help. 


Main headings and sub-headings under each 
classification are assigned numbers. The 
decimal system used by libraries makes it easy 
for you to designate where the article or 
clipping is te be filed. When you need the in- 
formation, it is readily available. 


We'll be glad to send you with our compli- 
ments & copy of “Su@ezsTions ror Finine 
Benerir PLAN Invormation”. In addition to 
the general explanation the report contains a 
complete topical index and a set of stickers to 
attach to your file folders. 


The classifications are based on practical 
experience gained by our research-editorial 


staff during the past 10 years in accuraulating, - 


classifying, analyzing and filing a vast amount 
of data on employee benefit plans for the 
monthly Emeroyes Benerir PLan Revirw 
Macazine and the weekly, loose-leaf adminis- 
trative EBPR Resgarca Reports. 

For your copy of “Sueexsrions ror Finine 


BENEFIT PLAN INFORMATION” merely send us 
your name and address. 


CHARLES D. SPENCER 
& Associates, Inc. 
Now In Its Second Decade 
Of Service To Employee Benefit Plan Administrators 


180 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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